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TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: BY MRS. J. R. GREEN. 


WHEN the writer of these volumes 
brought out’a few years ago her masterly 
sketch of Henry the Second, it was im- 
possible not to feel that the death of her 
husband had not only robbed England of 
a brilliant historian, but had also brokena 
singularly close and sympathetic mental 
companionship, and there is probably 
no praise to which she would be more 
sensible than that which is her just due 
when we say that her husband might 
willingly have signed her present work. 

Any traveller who comes to England 
from the Continent must be struck by 
the comparative indifference of English 
towns to their local history, unless, in- 
deed, like Stratford on Avon, they 
happen to be the goal of lucrative pil- 
grimages. 

Even in the small French cathedral 
towns, like Laon or Bourges or Soissons 
it is easy to find at any bookseller’s an 
account of the place which may be more 
or less well done, but which is usually 
the life-work of an enthusiastic local 
antiquarian, and there will also be elabo- 
rate plans of the cathedral, published at 
the government’s expense. In England 
there may be a learned monograph on 
the probable site and dimensions of a 
neighboring Roman camp, or an account 


of the local ruined abbey in its palmy 
days, but of life in the town itself, and 
of the growth from which we inherit our 
own laws and to which we owe our own 
liberty, it is hard to find a word. 

Mrs. Green has now stepped into the 
gap, and has given us a history of the 
rise of independent political life in the 
English boroughs which is full of learn- 
ing and interest, and told with brilliant 
sobriety of style. 

One of the causes which combined to 
free England from the yoke of feudalism 
which for centuries later pressed upon 
the countries of the mainland was that, 
owing to her position, she was less likely 
to be ravaged by war. There were al- 
ways invasions of France to be made or 
repelled, and more or less fighting going 
on at home, but even the Wars of the 
Roses did not seriously check the steady 
national growth, and the more prudent 
townspeople, although forced to take 
sides, provided themselves with the 
badges of each house, in order to be 
sure of agreement with the party which 
was in power at the time. Mrs. 
Green says:—“It is not easy at first 
sight to recognize where the interest lies 
of an epoch destitute of all that has 
made other times illustrious, and whose 
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significance seems to shrink in compari- 
son with the struggles and victories of 
the ages that preceded, and the splendid 
achievements of the age that followed it, 
and historians finding themselves face to 
face with so dreary a century may have 
been tempted to give it a character of its 
own for grossness, for cruelty, for any 
distinction whatever which will at least 
take it out of the range of the absolutely 
commonplace. But the distinguishing 
mark of the fifteenth century lies neither 
in its crime nor in its vulgarity. We 
must judge this period in fact as a time 
of transition in many ways extraordi- 
narily like our own. In the centuries 
between the Great Plague and the Re- 
formation, just as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the real significance of our history 
lies in the advent of a new class to 
wealth and power, as the result of a 
great industrial revolution. The break- 
ing up of an old aristocratic order and 
the creation of a middle class to be 
brought into politics and even into 
‘society, the enormous increase of 
material wealth, the new relation of the 
various ranks to one another, and the 
failure under altered circumstances of 
traditional rules of conduct, the varied 
career suddenly opened to talent or am- 
bition, the reproach for the first time 
attached to incompetence and poverty, 
the vulgarization of literature and moral- 
ity which followed on their adaptation 
to a class as yet untrained to criti- 
cism or comparison, the extension of a 
habit of religion closely related to a 
plain morality—all these things recall to 
us many of the experiences of our own 
days, and may make us more tolerant of 
the unpicturesque and Philistine element 
whether then ornow.” And again :—“In 
picturing to ourselves the life of a medi- 
zval borough it sometimes happens that, 
with our constant tendency to exaggerate 
the strangeness of the past, we perceive 
only an existence so straitened and 
humble in condition that all sense of 


distinctions is lost, and we create a false 
monotony, supposing that because in 
that remote world business was carried 
on in a narrow sphere men’s fortunes 
were therefore more equal, or that the 
general level of commercial prosperity 
was necessarily more uniform than it is 
now. But everything we know of town 
life, from the moment when the boroughs 
come into view, forces home the convic- 
tion of an inequality of circumstance 
and wealth as sensible as any that we 
recognize in the later middle ages; of 
a society which was at no time either 
simple or homogeneous, and where the 
plutocrat and capitalist held as imposing 
a place and bore himself in as lordly a 
fashion, considering the limits of his 
stage, as his descendants of modern 
times.” 

The English towns in the twelfth cen- 
tury were divided into three classes: 
those on royal demesne, on feudal es- 
tates, and on estates held by the Church. 

Some of the oldest boroughs, such as 
Canterbury, York, Southampton, Win- 
chester, and Gloucester, were held di- 
rectly from the king, others, like Berke- 
ley or Leicester, belonged to a lay noble, 
and sometimes they were the property 
of a bishopric, like Lynn orWells, or owed 
suit and fealty to a monastery, as Read- 
ing or St. Albans. 

The towns situated on the national 
estate not only considered themselves 
as more aristocratic, but were also more 
fortunate in that the king, too far off to 
meddle much with their local affairs, 
was usually glad to be rid of the trouble 
of collecting taxes and imposts by sur- 
rendering his local claims for a fixed an- 
nual sum, leaving the townsfolk free to 
govern themselves after their own fa- 
shion. The condition of the towns be- 
longing to the nobles was less happy, 
and the strife between the burghers 
and their feudal lords incessant. 

Since the fall of the great barons, the 
noble class, with a few exceptions, were 
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far less rich and powerful than their 
compeers on the Continent, and although 
a handful of families held half the soil 
of England, they in no way represented 
either the brains or the growing wealth 
of the country. Mrs. Green gives a life- 
like sketch of the burghers and journey- 
men who stood to see the nobleman go 
by, splendid in his fur-trimmed scarlet 
robe, with a train of followers anxiously 
holding his wide sleeves out of the filth 
of the medizval street, and who, after the 
show had passed, gathered in the Com- 
mon House to decree that any burgher 
who put on the livery of a lord or ac- 
cepted his maintenance and protection 
should have his name struck from the 
book of burgesses, and be driven from 
their market-place and assembly hall. 
The great landowners might have, 
after the fashion of the time, huge oak 
chests full of fine clothes and fine linen, 
but there was a plentiful lack of ready 
money among them, as, for instance, 
when the Lady of Berkeley, being de- 
tained in London, wrote to her husband, 
“At the reverence of God send money, 
or else I must lay my horse to pledge 
and come home on my feet,” and he 
managed to meet her needs by engaging 
the mass book, chalices, and chasubles of 
his chapel for £15; or when Sir John 
Paston, the owner of wide estates in Nor- 
folk, had the happy idea of raising money 
on his father’s funeral-pall, only to find 
that his mother had been beforehand 
with him and had already put it in 
pawn. It is not hard to see that the 
towns should have been able to buy 
their freedom from such needy lords, 
but the position of those on the 
Church estates was different, for not only 
were their proprietors in many cases 
rich, but they were also jealous of their 
rights as guardians of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, holding property in trust for a 
great spiritual corporation, and exercis- 
ing an authority maintained by formi- 
dable sanctions. The struggle between 


the bishops or abbots and the burghers 
sometimes lasted for centuries, and in 
every case left behind a soreness on 
both sides which goes far to explain the 
political, rather than religious, character 
of the Reformation. 

“It was vain,” says Mrs. Green, “to re- 
new attempts in one town after another 
to appease irreconcible quarrels by arbi- 
trations and compromises which left the 
real problem untouched, and the century 
before the Reformation was everywhere 
a time of restless dissatisfaction, and of 
spasmodic revolts against the alien eccle- 
siastical settlements which throve on the 
town’s wealth and could never be ab- 
sorbed into the town’s life. For a little 
space matters hung in the balance, and 
then came the crash of the Reformation. 
In the bitterness of feeling that grew out 
of the long struggle of the burghers, we 
have a measure of that temper of virile 
independence which created the bor- 
oughs of the middle ages; and as we 
stand now under the walls of Canterbury 
Cathedral and see its glory shattered and 
its carved work broken in pieces, we may 
well wonder whether in that great ruin 
there was no other motive at work than 
the fanaticism of a religious awakening.” 

With the growth of wealth and ease a 
new literature sprang up, intended to 
teach middle-class folk how to conduct 
themselves in conditions to which they 
had not been born. 

A manual of etiquette appeared about 
1430, nearly two hundred years later than 
the first book of courtesy in Germany, 
and rules for polite behavior were set 
forth in verse, ranging from directions 
regarding religious observances to warn- 
ings about the proper method of cutting 
bread or greeting a friend in the street. 
As he rose in the political and social 
world the burgher longed for the gifts of 
learning. The founding of free grammar 
schools throughout England was the 
work of the trading classes, and it may 
interest those who are concerned with 
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the higher education of women to know 
that the first school founded by a lay 
person of which there is as yet any 
record was established by a woman, 
Lady Berkeley, as early as 1385. 

This very brief and incomplete sum- 
mary may serve to show that Mrs. Green 
has a right to say that “there is no 
better starting-point for the study of 
town life in England than the fifteenth 
century itself; when, with ages of rest- 
less growth lying behind them, and with 
their societies as yet untouched by the 
influences of the Renascence or the Re- 
formation or the new commercial system, 
the boroughs had reached their prosper- 
ous maturity. It would be vain to at- 
tempt any reconstruction of their earlier 
history witout having first stood, as it 
were, in the very midst of that turbulent 
society and, by watching the infinite 
variety of constitutional development, 
learned to search out and estimate the 
manifold forces which had been at work 
to bring about so complex a result; and 
no study of their later history is possible 
without an understanding of the pro- 
digious vitality of the medizval munici- 
palities. There were the workshops in 
which the political creed of England was 
fashioned, where the notion of a free 
commonwealth with the three estates of 
king, lords, and commons, holding by 
common consent their several authority, 
was proved and tested till it became the 
mere commonplace, the vulgar property 
of every Englishman. There the men 
who were ultimately to make the Refor- 
mation were schooled in all the vexed 
questions between Church and State, and 
in the practical meaning of interference 
in civic matters by.an alien power, so 
that the final crisis of religious excite- 
ment was but the dramatic declamation 
on a grand scale of lessons diligently re- 
peated class by class for many a genera- 
tion beforehand. ... It is true indeed 


that the many ingenious expedients - 


which the burghers devised to meet the 


peculiar difficulties of a past age would 
ill serve as models for our use to-day, 
nor can their success or failure be urged 
on either side of our modern contro- 
versies. They tell us nothing of the ad- 
vantages or drawbacks of protection in 
our own time, or of the uses of state reg- 
ulation of labour, or of the advisability 
of trade guilds. We cannot revive their 
courts or their privileges, any more than 
we can set up their gallows or call out 
modern citizens to dig a moat that shall 
be their defence from a hostile world. 
We cannot borrow their experience and 
live idly on the wisdom of the dead. 
But there is no more striking study of 
the perpetual adjustment and contri- 
vance by which living communities adapt 
themselves to the changing order of the 
world than the study of our provincial 
boroughs in the middle ages; and Eng- 
lishmen who now stand in the forefront 
of the world for their conception of 
freedom and their political capacity, and 
whose contribution to the art of govern- 
ment has been possibly the most signifi- 
cant fact of these last centuries, may well 
look back from that great place to the 
burghers who won for them their birth- 
right, and watch with a quickened inter- 
est the little stage of the medizval 
boroughs where their forefathers once 
played their part, trying a dozen schemes 
of representation, constructing plans of 
government, inventing constitutions, 
with a living energy which has not yet 
spent its force after traversing a score of 
generations.” 

To us, as the direct descendants of 
these same Englishmen, heirs of their 
love of liberty as of their tongue, to us 
who, as they freed themselves from king, 
bishop, and baron, have in our turn freed 
ourselves from them, this book must 
needs be of interest—to all Americans 
who care to study the growth and devel- 
opment of our common stock. 

MARY CADWALADER JONES, 
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AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 


WE have not far to search to find the 
origin of the use of the book-plate in 
America. England is our mother coun- 
try, and from her we get many of the 
customs and manners which furnish 
material for the antiquary’s search: to 
be sure, the origin of book-plates was 
not in England, nor are all our ancestors 
from her shores, but in this particular 
thing we follow her lead closely. The 
heraldry of our early plates, as well as 
their style, is copied from those in vogue 
in the England of George III., and it is 
only in what collectors would call “ re- 
cent times” that we find evidences of 
French, German, or Spanish influence in 
the designing of our book-plates. 

Is a word necessary now as to what a 
book-plate is? Three years ago one 
would expect to be asked a second time 
as to what the word meant, but so rap- 
idly has the interest in this fascinating 
subject spread that to-day we believe 
every reader knows its use and is familiar 
with at least a few examples, either in 
cherished volumes or as exhibited by 
some collector. 

* 

Our early armorial plates furnish ex- 
amples of all the leading styles in use in 
England during the last century and are 
by no means devoid of artistic value, al- 
though distinguishable almost at a glance 
by an indefinable something, which must 
probably be acknowledged to be an in- 
feriority of execution. 

Our examples of the Jacobean plates 
(1700-1750) are not numerous, while we 
have but one or two of the very early 
class of mantled “ Restoration” designs 
which were common in England two 
hundred years ago. Our earliest exam- 
ples as regards styles are Jacobean, the 
principal features of which are the dia- 
pered background, sometimes replaced 
by the hatchwork or even the brick-wall 
effect which renders the design so stiff 


and solid; very often we find a grinning 
canephorus head at the very bottom of 
the escutcheon, while the ornamentation 
of the sides with flowers and vines, but 
more particularly with rather formal 
shell-like curves and foliations, is quite 
unvaried and lacking in originality. 

The grace and refreshing personality 
of the Chippendale style (1750-1800) 
render its examples much more pleasing 
to the ordinary observer, and as in our 
country it was the style most in vogue 
we need to describe it more fully. 

In this, the border of the escutcheon is 
made of open shellwork, broken into 
fragments, but nearly surrounding the 
shield; behind and above this, and in- 
deed a part of it, appear flourishes and 
foliations which are very similar to the 
designs found upon the furniture of the 
period, and which, going by the name of 
Chippendale, has by reason of this sim- 
ilarity bestowed its name upon the book- 
plate; introduced at every corner and 
point of vantage we find flowers, not in 
the stiff arrangement of the Jacobean 
style, but in very natural and lifelike 
sprays and blossoms which lend an air of 
grace and daintiness to the whole de- 
sign; cupids are often found seated 
among the fragrant flowers, while books, 
musical instruments, or in truth any- 
thing the designer fancied, even to sheep 
and shepherdesses, and hunters and ani- 
mals of the chase, are not infrequently 
found. The motto is seen floating ona 
ribbon in airy manner, and the name is 
most often in script and seldom in 
Roman type; the two sides of the shield 
are seldom alike in form or ornamenta- 
tion, while the whole effect is of light 
gracefulness and ease which are not 
found in the superseded Jacobean de- 
signs. 

Following close upon the Chippendale 
and in fact coming into use before it can 
be said to have gone out, the style called. 
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Ribbon and Wreath, or Festoon, is so 
well described by its name as to need but 
few words of particular mention. In this 
the arms are usually put upon a shield 
‘somewhat heart-shaped, while above it a 
festoon of flowers and ribbons arranged 
in what we now call “Colonial” knots 
and loops is made either to support the 
shield or simply to furnish it with a be- 
coming setting. In many cases these 
plates are enclosed wholly in oval 
wreaths or are rested upon crossed 
branches of palm and Olive. 

These three styles complete the list. 
The heraldic book-plates make use of 
some one of these, while the designs 
which introduce allegory or landscape, 
having no points in common other than 
the fact of representation, follow no rules 
which can be described as constituting a 
class. 


« 
* oe 


It may seem to some that a library or 
society which exists for the purpose of 
supplying books for general reading 
among its members would need a book- 
plate more than an individual; to some, 
doubtless, a plate may seem a superfluity 
in the books of a private owner, while in 
those to be used by many owners it would 
not appear so unnecessary. 

The early libraries in towns, and those 
under the direction of colleges and 
societies in the colonial days, were users 
of book-plates in general; but not so 
many of them as we could wish, offer 
much that is interesting from the artistic 
point of view. The rules as to the 
length of time books could be retained, 
the fines imposed, the names of the of- 
ficers, and exhortations to care in the 
use and reading of the books were all 
that appeared upon many of the earlier 
plates. To proclaim these facts to the 
reader needed not so much ornamenta- 
tion and fanciful design as plain type 
which could not be overlooked, and so 
we find that in the greater number of in- 
stances this plain type-set plate was all 
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that was used; these have an historical 
interest only and in no way an artistic. 

Among the early town libraries to use 
plates of a fanciful design was that in 
Farmington, Conn., which, in addition to 
its set of rules, used at different times 
two other plates whose peculiar quaint- 
ness of design and rudeness of execution 
make them very desirable specimens 
among collectors. 

In New York City the early plates of 
the Society Library were three in num- 
ber and very grand in appearance: two 
were designed and engraved by a good 
engraver, and all are at the present day 
among the rarities. The Yale College 
plates, which, distributed among the 
various societies, had many motives for 
existence, afforded many opportunities 
for graceful designing. Likewise Co- 
lumbia College, Harvard, Williams, and 
Dartmouth used many plates of varying 
worth and beauty. 

Circulating libraries, libraries of small 
clubs, and those of societies also used 
plates, but in the majority of cases the 
smaller ones were content with the sim- 
ple “O. T. B.,” that is, Ornamental Type 
Border. This has come to be the ab- 
breviation for that class of plates which, 
having no work by an engraver upon 
them, depend wholly upon type for their 
ornamentation, as well as for their state- 
ment of ownership. 


* ’ * 

Of the New England engravers of book- 
plates the most renowned in history is 
Paul Revere—he who made the famous 
ride into Boston warning the residents 
of the approach of the British. By 
trade he was an engraver and fashioner 
of silver-ware, and did not hesitate also 
to use his ability in the making of car- 
toons and book-plates. Not many of 
the latter, unfortunately, are known, and 
but few examples are in the hands of 
collectors. All the plates by him are 
heraldic in form and true to the rules of 
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the art. Only five signed samples of his 
work in this line are known. 

One of the most prolific and at the 
same time best of the early makers of 
plates was Nathaniel Hurd of Boston: 
about forty examples of his work are 
known to collectors. Not always correct 
in heraldic details and having peculiar 
mannerisms which showed in almostevery 
plate, he yet succeeded in producing the 
most finished appearance and the nearest 
approach to the models of English make, 
as illustrated in his books on heraldic 
subjects. 

Nearly all his customers were Massa- 
chusetts people, and the majority of these 
from Boston and its near vicinity; but 
among his patrons were the Wentworths 
and Atkinsons of New Hampshire, the 
Livingstons of New York, and the Mar- 
chants of Rhode Island. 

The plate which he made for Thomas 
Dering of Massachusetts in the year 1749, 
and which bears his signature and this 
date also, is the first American plate by 
an American engraver which is both 
signed and dated. A much earlier date, 
1703, is found upon the plate of William 
Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania, but the 
plate was made in England. 

In New York State, the Mavericks, 
father and son, were the leading makers 
of book-plates. Some very interesting 
plates by them are known to collectors, 
many of which are of old and well-known 
families: the Livingston family was one 
which had many book-plates, while the 
Clinton, Cutting, Goelet, Hoffman, and 
many other families of the olden time 
whose descendants are now using their 
arms, had plates made by the Mavericks. 


* 

In the southern colonies the book- 
plates were of a different character from 
those of their northern neighbors, or if 
not exactly different in character, then 
in appearance; for while nearly all the 
northern plates were the work of native 
artisans, very many of the southern were 


the work of English engravers: the 
sons of the wealthy families there were 
sent to the colleges of the mother coun- 
try to complete their education, and 
there often had made the book-plate 
which was to mark the books collected in 
the new home. Sent out by packet to 
those remaining on the estate, or brought 
home when travel and education had fur- 
nished the youth with experience and 
information, these plates are to be reck- 
oned among our American examples, al- 
though not so in the strictest sense, being 
the product of the foreign engravers. 
Better heraldry, and more attention paid 
to the niceties of engraving, mark these 
plates; superior workmanship they un- 
doubtedly show, both in drawing and in 
execution. 

Not all the southern plates, however, 
were imported; a few in Maryland and 
Virginia are signed by native engravers, 
while in Pennsylvania the number of 
these is a little larger. Many plates bear 
no signatures, but can be easily recognized 
as American productions. 

Many obscure engravers evidently had 
the opportunity of making one or two 
plates only, and in numerous instances 
throughout the country plates are orna- 
mented with bits of wood-cutting or of 
copper-engraving, used in conjunction 
with type. Afterthe Revolution and at the 
time of the War of 1812 military trophies 
made their appearance on book-plates, 
piles of cannon-balls, small cannon, rifles 
and muskets, drums, trumpets, swords 
and bayonets being grouped in the rear of 
the shield; patriotic mottoes and senti- 
ments have always been used, in some 
cases taking the place of the old family 
motto, in others being used in addition 
to it. Naturally the bulk of these early 
American book-plates were heraldic in 
form, but occasionally an original design 
is found in which the pictorial element 
is prominent and wholly unmixed with 
armorial bearings ; others show verv cu- 
rious inventions which might be called 
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“ American heraldry.” Emblems chosen 
by the owners of the plates from pursuits 
or occupations well known to them ap- 
pear as charges on the field ; the thirteen 
colonies are quite frequently represented 
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by groups or rows of stars, and in rare 
instances the fact of American national- 


ity is recorded with the name. 
CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, 


Author of American Book-plates ; a Guide 


to their Study. 





Dr. J. D. BRUNER has just been ap- 
pointed Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Illinois, 

hampaign. 

MACMILLAN & Co. will publisha selec- 
tion from the poems of Aubrey de Vere, 
edited with an introduction by Professor 
George E. Woodberry of Columbia. 


KossuTH’s Memories of my Exile is 
brought out in a new edition by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. This interesting volume 
gives the patriot’s own story of his life. 


PROFESSOR E. S. SHUCKBURGH’S edi- 
tion of Cicero’s De Senectute is bein 
thoroughly revised by Dr. James C. 
Egbert of Columbia Colton, and adapted 
for use in American schools, with special 


reference to the grammars commonly in 
use. 


PROF. FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 
of the University of Wisconsin has re- 
cently published an article on The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American 
History. 


Dr. GEORGE WILLIAM BALFOUR of 
Edinburgh, the well-known physiologist, 
will publish with Macmillan & Co. his 
work on The Senzle Heart, dealing in full 


with its symptoms, sequelz, and treat- 
ment. 


Fra Paolo Sarpt, the Greatest of the 
Venetians, by Alexander Robertson, is 
announced by Thomas Whittaker. The 
author has been a resident of Venice for 
many years and has studied closely the 
subject of his monograph. 


Dr. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN’S important 
work The Universities of Germany, which 
has been done into English by Prof. E. 
D. Perry of Columbia College, will be 

ublished by Macmillan & Co. early in 
ay. 


Fudah, the powerful drama of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones which has been 


Notes and Announcements. 


made known to the American public 
chiefly through Mr. Willard’s stage rep- 
resentation, will soon be issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. in uniform style with Zhe 
Crusaders and Saints and Sinners. 


AN edition of Dr. Maclear’s Order of 
Confirmation and First Communion will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co. 
It has been revised in accordance with 
American usage by Rev. Prof. Samuel 
Hart of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Dr. HENRY WHITEHORNE, who has 
been Professor of Greek at Union College 
for more than thirty years, has just re- 
signed his position. The chair will be 
filled by Professor Benjamin H. Ripton, 
who has heretofore held the professor- 
ship of Mathematics in the same college. 


Mr. A. D. F. HAMLIN of Columbia 
College will personally conduct a class 
in architectural history through Italy 
during the coming summer. 


THE Baker & Taylor Co. announce 
With the Wild Flowers, by Miss E. M. 
Hardinge; Zhe Amateur Aguarist, by 
Mr. Mark Samuel; and Christianity 
Practically Applied, being the proceed- 
ings of the 1893 meeting at Chicago of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 


AN édition de luxe of The Stickit 
Minister will be published this year, 
probably in the autumn. It will have 
specially drawn initial letters and head- 
and-tail-pieces, and will contain illustra- 
tions by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and others. 


THE Clarendon Press announces a 
posthumous volume of Freeman’s Hs- 
tory of Sicély, covering the period from 
the tyranny of Dionysios to the death of 
Agathokles. It has been edited from his 
MSS. by his son-in-law, Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, who has also added supplements 
and notes. It will be illustrated with 
maps and a plate of coins. 
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MEsSRS. ROBERT CLARKE & Co. have 
in press a reprint of a Key to the 'Hebrew- 
Egyptian Mystery in the Source of Meas- 
ures, originating the British inch and the 
ancient cubit, by J. Ralston Skinner; 

ueen Mob and the Egyptian Sphinx, by 

r. Augustus Le Plongeon, and the 

pers which were read at the Jewish 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG’S Rittmetster von 
Alt-Rosen, with introduction and notes 
by Prof. J. I. Hatfield; will be added to 
Heath's “ Modern Language Series.” The 
novel deals with the Thirty Years’ War, 
and is of historical as well as literary and 
grammatical interests to students. 


In spite of the fact that unusual prep- 
arations were made during the month 
preceding the publication of Mrs. Ward’s 
new novel Warcel/a for a large saleof the 
book and that eleven presses were at 
work on it, running often late into the 
night in addition to the regular hours, 
the first edition, published April 3d, was 
exhausted the day after its issue. 


Mr. T. M. CLARK, a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
author of the well-known work on Build- 
ing Superintendence, has in press Archi- 
tect, Owner, and Builder before the Law. 
It will be published by Macmillan & Co., 
who have purchased from Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. the right to it, as well as to Modern 
Perspective, by William R. Ware, the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in Columbia Col- 
lege, and to Safe Building, by Louis De 
Coppet Berg. 


G. P. PutTNam’s Sons will publish 
immediately Jn Varying Moods, the new 
story by Beatrice Harraden; Red Cap 
and Blue Jacket, a tale of the French 
Revolution, by George Dunn; Peak and 
Prairie, by Anna Fuller; a paper-covered 
edition of Mr. Post’s Harvard Stories; 
and The Upper Berth, by F. Marion 
Crawford, as the first volume of their 
new Antonym Library. 


STILL another Scotch writer has risen 
into prominence of late years, and one, 
moreover, who, following in the wake of 
Stevenson and Barrie, bids fair to rival 
even them in popularity. For although 
The Raiders is only the second work of 
the Rev. S. E. Crockett, there has been 
the greatest demand for it even in ad- 
vance of its publication. On the other 
side the entire edition was sold out before 
issue, and here in America a second edi- 


tion has been called for only a week after 
the publication of the first. 


BRENTANO’S have just published an 
important and elaborate book, Modern 
Scientific Whist, by Mr. C. D. P. Hamil- 
ton, an expert in whist. It will include 
the league code of laws as amended at 
the last congress in Chicago, and though 
conforming to the general whist princi- 
ples, leads, and conventions adopted by 
the leading authorities, it will go further 
into their application to the practice of 
whist. It will be provided with a full 
index, 5000 pip illustrations, 268 dia- 
grams, and 20 tables. 


Mr. WILLIAM I. FLETCHER, Librarian 
of Amherst College, will give a series of 
lectures on library work at the comin 
session of the Amherst Summer School, 
July 2-Aug. 4. The whole subject will 
be covered and the class conducted as 
one of beginners, no previous knowledge 
of library work being expected. Care 
will be taken, however, to make the work 
so thorough as to be of use to those 
already possessed of the rudiments. 


In the forthcoming Chronological Out- 
lines of American Literature, which has 
been prepared by Selden L. Whitcomb 
and edited with an introduction by Bran- 
der Matthews, a special study has been 
made of colonial literature in the hope of 
interesting common-school teachers of 
United States history in the literary side 
of our early national life. “Even the 
titles,” says the author, “are somewhat 
illuminative ; for many teachers have no 
clear ideas in regard even to what books 
were written, printed, and read in this 
country prior to Bryant.” 


A VOLUME containing all the rectorial 
addresses delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews during the last thirty years 
has just been issued, edited with an his- 
torical introduction by Prof. Knight. It 
will contain the addresses of Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Lord Deas, Dean 
Stanley, Lord Selborne, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Lord Reay, Mr. A. ). Balfour, 
the Marquis of Dufferin, and the Marquis 
of Bute. 


VITAL economic questions of the day 
are treated by recognized authorities in 
A Policy of Free Exchange, edited by 
Mr. Thomas Mackay, editor of “ A Plea 
for Liberty,” which was introduced by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Among the chap- 
ters of this important work are: “ The 
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Coming Industrial Struggle,” by William 
Maitland; “ National Warkekoes.” by 
St. Loe Strachey; “The State in Rela- 
tion to Railways,” by W. M. Acworth ; 
“The Principle of Progression in Taxa- 
tion,” by Bernard Mallet; and “ The 
Law of Trade Combinations,” by the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. It will be pub- 
lished immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have in 
active preparation the fourth volume of 
McMaster’s History of the People of 
the United States. This volume opens 
with the War of 1812 and ends with the 
inauguration of Jackson, covering the 
history of finance after 1814, the rise of 
manufacturing industries, Mormonism, 
the movement of population westward, 
and many other questions raised by the 
mental fermentation of the time. 


Mr. CRAWFORD’S popularity has long 
been recognized as unfailing, and the 
reception accorded to his last novel has 
given even more than the usual assurance 
of it. The first four editions of Katharine 
Lauderdale were exhausted within a week 
of its publication, and a fifth edition is 
now being pushed forward. Miss Gilder 
in the Sunday World hints that the book 
is “filled with portraits of people well 
known in New York society, and those 
who are familiar with that Vanity Fair,” 
she says, “will have no trouble in recog- 
nizing them. It is said that Mr. Bren- 
nan’s illustrations are also portraits—but 
paar ? Let ‘society’ discover the orig- 
inals. 


MEssrs. COPELAND & Day announce 
an edition of Thomas a Kempis’ /m/zta- 
tion of Christ, which will be issued in 
four books, unabridged, with page-size 
and initial letters facsimiled from those 
of the original manuscript preserved in 
the Royal Library of Brussels. Four 
ornamental borders, dividing the books, 
will be added for convenience in refer- 
ence, which will be designed after the 
manner of thetwelfth century. Five hun- 
dred copies are to be printed on antique 
hand-made paper especially prepared, and 
fifty copies on thick paper. 


“ WE understand,” writes the London 
Academy, “that Sir Auckland Colvin has 
undertaken to write, for the series of 
‘Rulers of India,’ a Life of his father, 
John Russell Colvin, the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Prov- 
inces, who died in the fort at Agra, in 
the darkest ho»r of the Mutiny. The 





son succeeded his father in the same 
office after an interval of exactly thirty 
ears. No other series of volumes, we 
imagine, has ever represented such a 


weight of official experience. Among 
the contributors are the names of a Gov- 
ernor, three Lieutenant-Governors, a 
Chief Commissioner, a Governor-Gen- 
eral’s Agent, a military secretary to a 
Commander-in-Chief, the son and _pri- 
vate secretary of one Governor-General 
and the son-in-law of another. We be- 
lieve, too, that stveral of the volumes 
are now in their fourth and fifth 
thousand.” 


THERE is a stir in literary Paris and 
London over the prospective publication 
of the memoirs of Napoleon’s private 
secretary, the Baron de Meneval, who 
assumed this office in 1802, when Na- 
poleon became somewhat dissatisfied 
with De Bourrienne. Meneval was in 
close relations with Napoleon until 1815, 
and his authoritative memoirs are ex- 
pected to correct De Bourrienne and 
some other writers on several interesting 
points. For various personal reasons the 
memoirs have been kept from publica- 
tion, but they are now to be edited for 
the press by the grandson of the writer. 
They will he published in America by 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
announce The Electrical Transmission of 
Energy, a Manual for the Design of Elec- 
trical Circuits, by A. V. Abbott; Chzm- 
neys for Furnaces and Steam Boilers, by 
R. Armstrong; A Treatise on Industrial 
Photometry specially applied to Electric 
Lighting, translated from the French of 
M. Paloz; Armature Windings, by H. F. 
Parshall ; Mew Roads and Road Laws in 
the United States, by General Roy Stone ; 
Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal and 
How to Drain a House, by George E. 
Waring, Jr. 


“KARL KAROLY,” the author of the 
Guide to the Paintings of Florence, has 
recently had a few copies of that popular 
little volume illustrated with twenty-five 
full-page photographs, among which are 
many of the best known examples from 
Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Andrea del 
Sarto, and others of the old masters. 
These photographshave been inserted,and 
the volumes specially bound in Florentine 
style, full vellum, with characteristic de- 
coration in gilt on the back, and letter- 
ing done by hand on the side, making a 
book altogether charming to look at and 
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toown. A unique example of the Guide 
which recently sold for $50, contained a 
very large number of photographs and 
was bound in brass covers with ornate 
scrollwork design. 


MLLE ROSINE MELLE has compiled an 
exceedingly useful little book about 7he 
aor agg French Writers, published 
by Ginn & Co, Taine, Renan, Flaubert, 
the brothers de Goncourt, Zola, de Mau- 
passant, Daudet, Bourget, the younger 
Dumas, Loti, Ohnet, Sarcey, Lemaitre, 
and a number of others are classified, 
criticised from the literary point of view, 
and illustrated by short selections. The 
book is intended for school use and is as 
comprehensive and illustrative as its pur- 
pose fairly admits. So few text-books 
pay any attention to these modern wri- 
ters that this little book is specially wel- 
come. 


ONE of the most attractive of Mac- 
millan & Co.’s spring publications is a 
volume of nature-studies by Mrs. James 
Osborne Wright. Filled with the very 
spirit of the New England woods and by- 
ways, it is a book to make glad the heart 
of every lover of nature; for, together 
with a keenness of insight and a scientific 
precision, it unites the warmest sympathy 
and reverence for all the doings of that 
mysterious world of birds and flowers of 
which we really know so little and of 
which no study can be more engrossing. 
Mrs. Wright is well known as a photog- 
rapher of unusual skill, and the large- 
paper edition of her charming little book 
will be illustrated by reproductions of 
her own pictures of the scenes she puts 
before us so vividly. 


Messrs. GINN & Co. have undertaken 
in their “Atheneum Press Series” to 
represent the course of English literature 
from Chaucer to the present day by 
means of selections in prose and verse, 
edited in separate volumes, and suffi- 
ciently annotated for use in the higher 
education. The editors are Prof. Geo. 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard and Prof. 
C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan, and their 
scheme of collaboration involves English 
as well as American scholarship. A 

inning has already been made with 
Jeffrey's Essays, edited by Lewis E. 
Gates of Harvard. Old English Ballads, 
by Prof. F. B. Gummere of Haverford, 
Selections from the Poetry and Prose of 
Gray, by William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
and A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, by 


Prof. F. E. Schelling of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are in press. 


THE new edition of the late Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s /ntroduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament is just ready. It has been 
thoroughly revised and in many parts 
rewritten by the Rev. Edward Miller. 
Many of the chapters dealing with par- 
ticular versions have been contributed 
by specialists. In his editorial work Mr. 
Miller has also had the valuable assist- 
ance of the Bishop of Salisbury and the 
Rev. H. J. White. The work will be 
published in two large volumes, and will 
be illustrated with lithographed plates. 


AN important new series, entitled Zhe 
Cambridge Natural History, is announced 
by Macmillan & Co. for publication 
in ten fully illustrated volumes, edited 
by Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., Registrar 
of the University of Cambridge, Mr. 
S. F. Harmer, M.A., Superintendent of 
the Museum of Zoology, and Mr. A. E. 
Shipley, M.A., Demonstrator in Com- 
parative Anatomy, and Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. The first volume, 
treating of Molluscs, by the Rev. A. H. 
Cooke, M.A., is in the press, and will be 
followed in due course by two volumes 
on Jnsects, by Mr. David Sharp, M.A., 
F.R.S., Curator in Zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. An attempt will 
be made to combine in this series pop- 
ular treatment and popular language 
with the latest results of scientific re- 
search. 

EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, whose His- 
tory of the United States Navy has just 
been published, isthe son of the president 
of the Maclay Theological Seminary of 
Los Angeles, California. He graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1885, having 
devoted himself particularly to the study 
of history. Since his graduation he has 
been constantly engaged upon this his- 
tory of the navy. He has spent much 
time in France, where the Minister of 
Marine opened the official archives to 
him, and also in England, where he was 
aided by the late Admiral Provo Wallis, 
a survivor of the Chesapeake-Shannon 
fight. In this country Mr. Maclay has 
been given access to many family papers 
and unpublished documents, and has 
been assisted by Admiral Jouett and 
other naval officers. Mr. Maclay has 
an article descriptive of the cruise of 
the United States frigate “ Potomac” 
for the chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans in 1832, in the May Harper's. 
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MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 
will begin in May the publication of 
their Lzbrary of Natural History, which 
will be issued in monthly instalments 
at 50 cents a number. It will com- 
mence with The Royal Natural History, 
under the editorship of Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., which will be 
completed in thirty-six numbers, con- 
stituting a general natural history, 
thoroughly up to date, full and accurate. 
It will contain 1600 illustrations by 
skilled draughtsmen and a series of 72 
colored plates. 


ONE of the most important of recent 
works on psychology is the translation 
of Dr. Wilhelm Wundt’s Lectures on Hu- 
man and Animal Psychology, by Professors 
J. E. Creighton and E. B. itchener of 
Cornell. It has a unique value both for 
beginners in the study of psychology, and 
for the educated public who wish to ob- 
tain some knowledge of experimental 
psychology without the trouble of mas- 
tering its technicalities and of experi- 
menting for themselves; and it has for 
the trained psychologist this further sig- 
nificance, that it is the reflection of 
Wundt’s present attitude to a whole 
series of vexed psychological questions. 
The great majority of the thirty lectures 
contained in the volume deal with the 
normal individual human consciousness, 
but mental disturbance, animal “ intelli- 
gence,” and the general philosophical 
presuppositions of the new science find 
adequate consideration in its pages. The 
exposition is full, clear, and interesting 
in every detail. 


Messrs. GINN & Co. publish in May 
a new edition of Goodwin & White’s 
Anabasis, which has been thoroughly re- 
vised by its original editors. Many im- 
portant changes have been made. The 
- Greek text has for its basis now prin- 
cipally that of Hug, which differs fre- 
quently from that of G. Dindorf, on 
which that of the first edition was based ; 
the notes have been thoroughly revised, 
and more attention has been given to the 
nme and syntax; the well-known 

ictionary by Professors White and Mor- 
gan has become an integral part of the 
present edition ; the text is newly printed, 
the lines of each page numbered in the 
margin, and full summaries are inserted 
frequently in the pages; while an intro- 
duction of 43 pages contains all the neces- 
sary information in regard to history and 
antiquities. 


AN exceedingly interesting and impor. 
tant series of scientific publications will 
be known as the Columbia College Bio. 
logical Sertes and edited by Henry Fair. 
field Osborn, Da Costa Professor of Biol- 
ogy in Columbia College. This series is 
founded upon a course of popular uni- 
versity lectures given during the winter 
of 1892-93, in connection with the open- 
ing of the new department of Animal 
Biology in Columbia College, illustrat. 
ing phases in the discovery and appli- 
cation of the theory of evolution, 
Since their original delivery the lectures 
have been carefully rewritten, so as to 
adapt them to the use of college and uni- 
versity students. The volumes as at 
present arranged for include: (1) From 
the Greeks to Darwin, by the editor of the 
series; (I1) Amphioxus and the Ancestry 
of the Vertebrates, by Arthur Willey, 

Sc.; (III) Feshes, with Outlines of their 
Evolution, by Bashford Dean, Ph.D.; 
(IV) Modern Cell Theory, by Professor 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D. 

THE difference of opinion among crit- 
ics as to the merits of Mr. Crawford's last 
novel, Katherine Lauderdale, is decidedly 
amusing to note. The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin objects to Mr. Crowdie’s 
epilepsy, and remarks, ina sad but re- 
signed way, “If we are to hear more of 
him, as the author threatens, we hope he 
will have had a course of hospital treat- 
mentinthe meanwhile.” It does not even 
think much of our old friend Paul Griggs. 
“ He appears,” it says, “to be a repro- 
duction of Mr. Crawford himself, which 
is unfortunate for the latter, because 
Griggs is a good deal of a prig and some- 
thing of a bore. He indulges in a sea of 

latitude and makes feints at weak wit. 

hat he has to do with the story does 
not appear.” Even the plot does not 
meet with favor in its eyes :—‘ Perhaps 
the novel was written,” it remarks, with 
cutting sarcasm, “with the purpose of 
showing the pathological conditions in- 
duced by /rroy Brut with lemon in 
it.” The Boston Daily Advertiser is, 
on the contrary, most enthusiastic: “To 
say that the most sanguine expectations 
which had been raised concerning this 
latest of F. Marion Crawford’s novels 
have been fully met is to award it at onee 
the highest praise, and yet it is praise 
which is neither extravagant nor exag- 
gerated. Mr. Crawford is a keen student 
of human nature. He pierces to the 
motive, and his work has the value of 
insight. He has successfully studied 
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New York life, the life of the Four 
Hundred. .. Mr. Crawford at his best 
is a great novelist, and in Katherine 
Lauderdale we have him at his best.” 


THE Department of Philosophy and 
Education of Columbia College an- 
nounces the early appearance of the first 
of a series of contributions on philo- 
sophical, psychological, and educational 
subjects that are to appear under the 
editorship of the members of the depart- 
ment. These contributions are not in- 
tended to interfere in any way with 
existing journals, to which the members 
of the department will continue to lend 
their cordial support as heretofore, but 
the new series will contain: (1) the 
longer and more important dissertations 
submitted by advanced students in phi- 
losophy and education, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy; (2) occasional 
longer and more technical studies by the 
professors and instructors themselves ; 
(3) reprints from other journals of con- 


tributions made to them by members of 
the Department of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia. The contributions will appear at 
irregular intervals, and will be numbered 
consecutively for binding and preserva- 
tion. The editors propose to conform 
in every respect to the directions regard- 
ing such publications recently formulated 
by the Trustees of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. The new contributions 
will appear under the editorial direction 
of Professors Butler and Cattell and Drs. 
Hyslop and Farrand. The fitst of the 
contributions to appear will be entitled 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: A Study in 
the Origins of German Realism, by Mr. 
Norman Wilde, A.M. The second will 
be Kant'’s Inaugural Dissertation of 
1770, including a translation of the dis- 
sertation, together with an elaborate in- 
troduction and notes, by Professor W. J. 
Eckoff of the University of Colorado. 
Orders for these numbers, or requests 
for information concerning them, should 
be addressed to the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia College. 





Reviews. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States considered in Relation to Colonial 
and English History. By C, Ellis Stevens, 
LL.D., D.C. L. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The conception formerly entertained of 
the origin of our constitution has been under- 
going an important change during the past 
few years. We no longer look upon this 
document as the half-inspired product of a 
litle group of men who met together in 
Philadelphia in 1787. The continuity of 
htstory was bound to assert itself here as in 
every other great and successful piece of or- 
ganization. Obvious as the truth of this now 
appears, the sources from which the framers 
of the constitution drew were scarcely 
touched upon by the earlier historians of 
the constitution, who seem not to have recog- 
nized that the prevailing theory of the com- 
plete originality of our form of government 
was a priori untenable. 

While several attempts have been made of 
late to fill this /acuma in our history Mr. 
Stevens is the first to present the subject in 
a complete and satisfactory form. His treat- 
ment is scholarly and free from all narrow 
national bias, which can so easily vitiate the 
work even of a careful historian. The book 
is furthermore characterized by a liberality 
which does not hesitate to recognize the 


merits of other work in the same field. Mr. 
Stevens began his investigations in this subject 
several years ago, and since that time several 
important contributions have appeared treat- 
ing various phases of the subject. These 
Mr. Stevens has to a large extent reproduced 
in his ample notes. Consequently his book 
contains not only a clear and concise state- 
ment of the result of his own investigations, 
but gives as well the salient points in the spe- 
cial articles or chapters which others have 
written. 

The book while comprehensive is in no 
way diffuse, details being treated in foot- 
notes which form over one half of the work. 
Mr. Stevens, after two introductory chapters 
on the organization of the Anglo-American 
colonies and the formation of the constitu- 
tion, takes up in order the legislative organ- 
ism, the executive, the judiciary, and closes 
with a chapter on the “‘ Bill of Rights”—a 
topic which has failed heretofore to receive 
the attention it merits. 

Our institutions are not simply English, 
the author claims, but may more properly be 
termed Teutonic. In every case he points 
out the earliest distinguishable forms of the 
several features of the constitution, and then 
traces their development in England and the 
Anglo-American colonies. ‘‘ The American 
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constitution,” he justly observes, ‘though 
reflecting a contemporaneous stage, was not 
a mere imitation of the constitution of the 
mother-land, but an historical development 
from it. Its similarity to its phototype re- 
sulted not from any copying process first 
undertaken in the convention at Philadelphia, 
Rather was it a reaffirmation of principles 
already American by hereditary usage or 
long-established custom, The earliest at- 
tempt at a national constitution, that of the 
confederation, had been a failure precisely as 
to the points in which it departed from these 
principles ; and the present constitution was 
a return to a system from which the colonies 
themselves had never departed. The 
members of the convention, though con- 
sciously taking much from the old system, 
were doubtless incompletely aware of the ex- 
tent to which they themselves were influ- 
enced by their training under such institu- 
tions.” (pp. 53-4.) The debt which the con- 
vention owed immediately to the existing 
State constitutions can only be realized by 
one who takes the pains to read these docu- 
ments, where we often find the very words 
which were adopted in the federal constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevens might with advantage have 
dwelt at greater length upon this phase of his 
subject. He shows a tendency to give the 
exceedingly remote causes which influenced 
the convention an undue emphasis, while he 
certainly neglects the influences which may 
be traced immediately to the institutions of 
the several American States. Too little is 
said of that most fruitful period perhaps of 
all our history in the matter of constitutional 
growth, namely, that which intervenes be- 
tween the recommendation of congress (1776) 
“* that the several States provide themselves 
with constitutions,” and the meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. This 
period immediately preceding, as it did, the 
drafting of our present form of government 
is the most important link in the chain of de- 
velopment. While Mr. Stevens quotes the 
vague reports of Cesar and Tacitus concern- 
ing early Germanic customs, he makes no di- 
rect reference to the constitution of New 
York of 1777 or that of Massachusetts of 
1780. The theory of Mr. Douglass Camp- 
bell, who would attribute a Dutch origin to 
most of our institutions, is carefully treated 
by Mr. Stevens and satisfactorily refuted. 
‘In simple truth,” the author concludes, 
‘tthe presence in America of other races 
than the English has left scarcely a trace in 
the national constitution.” (p. 5 n.) 

Mr. Stevens has erred in not incorporating 
in his text in some instances the matter con- 
tained in the foot-notes. For the notes in- 
stead of furnishing simple amplifications of 
the text often discuss points essential to the 
general presentation of the subject. 

The style and general arrangement of the 


book is, however, excellent. The work has 
evidently been for him a work of love, and 
Mr. Stevens has made a really important ad- 
dition to our historical literature.—JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Letters of Asa Gray, Edited by Jane Lor- 
ing Gray. 2vols. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 

Under this modest title Mrs. Gray has pre- 
pared, with much care and excellent judg- 
ment, a memorial of her distinguished hus- 
band, which in form, as well as in character 
and interest of its contents, will recall to 
many readers the two volumes of the Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by 
Francis Darwin. In certain respects there is, 
in fact, a curious resemblance between the 
two works. Each opens with a brief auto- 
biographical sketch, which, in style and inci- 
dent, is the most attractive portion of the 
work, In each an important part of the first 
volume—in the case of Dr. Gray a very con- 
siderable portion—is devoted to the voyage 
or journey, or the turning-point in the career 
of the subject of the work—Darwin’s famous 
Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ to South America 
and the Pacific, ending in 1836, which in its 
results revolutionized natural science, and 
Gray’s year of travel in Europe (1838-9), 
when he gained knowledge and formed con- 
nections that greatly helped-to lift him to the 
most eminent position in his own science, 
and to make him Darwin’s most efficient co- 
worker. Asregards the question of hered- 
ity, Darwin’s ancestry is sufficiently well 
known to have given rise to much curious 
speculation. We now have equally interest- 
ing particulars respecting that of Dr. Gray. 
From his autobiography, and from Mrs. 
Gray’s notes, we learn that his father was 
the great-grandson of John Gray, one of the 
leaders of a party of Scotch-Irish emigrants, 
‘* rigid Presbyterians,” who left Londonderry 
in 1718 ‘‘to escape various persecutions,” 
and established themselves in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, then a small frontier settle- 
ment of two hundred inhabitants. The Gray 
family multiplied and spread widely. Dr. 
Gray’s father was a tanner and farmer of 
Sauquoit Valley, in Oneida County, New 
York. His wife, Roxana Howard, was a 
descendant of Thomas Howard, who, with 
his wife and children, came to Massachusetts 
from Aylesford (or Maidstone), Kent, in the 
year 1634, and of course with the Puritan 
emigration of that time. Any one who 
chooses can find in this double ancestry the 
origin of many traits which distinguished Asa 
Gray —the strong religious feeling, the ardor 
of inquiry, the restless activity, the resolute 
independence and generous public spirit. 

He was born on November 18, 1810, and 
learned his elements at the usual country 
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school. His father, finding that he preferred 
reading to farm-work, readily yielded to his 
tastes, and secured for him the best opportu- 
nities of education which the vicinity and his 
means afforded; and so it happened that, 
after a course of study at an academy, he 
entered Fairfield Medical College, and in 
four years graduated thence as M.D. _ This 
was in 1830, before he had quite attained the 
age of twenty-one. Thus, oddly enough, his 
title of Doctor, by which he was known 
through life, came to him, not as an hon- 
orary prefix (of which honors he had, later, 
several from other quarters), but as an evi- 
dence of his admission into a learned profes- 
sion which, as it happened, he never prac- 
tised. His interest in botany was of rather 
late development, but of speedy growth. It 
began in his eighteenth year, when he was at 
the Medical College, with the perusal of the 
article ‘* Botany” in Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. He then bought LZaton’s 
Manual of Botany, ‘‘pored over its pages 
and waited for spring.” In the spring he 
“sallied forth one April day into the bare 
woods, found an early specimen of a plant 
in flower, peeping through dead leaves, 
brought it home, and with Eaton’s Manual, 
without much difficulty, ran it down to its 
name, Claytonia virginica.” In a paren- 
thesis he is careful to add, with his usual 
attention to accuracy, ‘‘ it was really C. caro- 
liniana, but the two were not distinguished 
in that book.” From this time his progress 
was rapid. He went on collecting assidu- 
ously, studied herbariums, corresponded with 
eminent botanists, and, by the time he 
received his degree of M.D., was so far ad- 
vanced that he was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on botany in the college, 
and, as he tells us, ‘‘cleared forty dollars by 
the operation.” Then, naturally, the writ- 
ing and publishing instinct awoke. The first 
part of his North American Gramineae and 
Cyperacee appeared in 1834, his £ie- 
ments of Botany in 1836. Other publica- 
tions followed. His reputation grew and 
brought him offers of various positions, 
among others that of professor in the nascent 
University of Michigan, which gave him a 
year’s leave of absence for travel in Europe, 
with a salary sufficient for this purpose. 

Of this journey we have, as already men- 
tioned, a detailed and interesting narrative, 
in the form of a ‘“‘letter-journal,” written 
for the family of his early collaborator and 
life-long friend, Dr. John Torrey. In this rec- 
ord two points have a striking though wholly 
undesigned effect. They show how much 
certain personal characteristics have to do with 
success. A young and hardly known pro- 
fessor, only twenty-eight years of age, 
from the backwoods of America, was re- 
ceived and welcomed as an equal, and quick- 
ly as a valued friend and correspondent, by 
the oldest and most eminent men of science 


in Europe—the Hookers, Arnotts, Grevilles, 
Benthams, Jussieus, Richards, Gays, De 
Candolles — Endlicher, Martius, Zuccarini, 
Link, Ehrenberg, Lehmann, and many others. 
It was evidently not merely the traveller's 
learning which gained him this reception, 
though, of course, his hosts promptly found 
that, if he had come to learn, he had also much 
to teach; but it was undoubtedly his winning 
personal qualities which made him welcome 
everywhere. Another trait must have cre- 
ated a deep impression, which proved unex- 
pectedly of great consequence to him and to 
others some years later. This was his ardent 
religious feeling, of which, as he made no 
display, so he made no secret. With a 
rigor which must have surprised some of his 
scientific friends, he invariably refrained 
from all secular occupations on Sunday. 
On this day, which he usually styles in his 
journal ‘‘the Sabbath,” he gave himself to 
the enjoyment of the best preaching he 
could find, of which he often carefully 
records the text and the purport. The 
time came when the most decidedly ag- 
nostic of his foreign friends were glad 
to recall this trait of their visitor’s char- 
acter. On this trip Dr. Gray made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Darwin, to whom, 
however, he gives merely a casual mention 
in his journal as ‘‘ Mr. Darwin, the natural- 
ist who accompanied Captain King in the 
‘ Beagle.’”’ 

On his return Dr. Gray found the Michi- 
gan University not yet ready for him. 
After a few years’ work on scientific publi- 
cations, he was appointed Professor of 
Natural History at Harvard, and in 1842 
removed to Cambridge, which became his 
home for the remainder of his life. Six 
years later, at the age of thirty-eight, he 
was married to Jane Loring, daughter of the 
eminent lawyer of Boston, Charles G. 
Loring. The union, it was evident, was for 
Gray a most fortunate one. He could not 
have found a better helpmate and inspirer to 
aid his labors and advance his fortunes than 
the accomplished daughter of this distin- 
guished leader of the Massachusetts bar. 
Mrs. Gray always accompanied him on his 
frequent European tours, and, though 
throughout the work she modestly sinks 
her own personality as much as possible, it is 
evident that she was everywhere, like her hus- 
band, a persona grata in the many households 
in which they were guests; and she was thus 
able to relieve him of much of the social cor- 
respondence which their visits entailed, as 
well as to acquire information of which the 
readers of these volumes have the benefit in 
many pleasant details and useful notes. 
During their first joint tour, made in 1851, 
Dr. Gray renewed his acquaintance with 
Darwin, though again he barely mentions 
him as ‘‘a distinguished naturalist.” Mrs. 
Gray adds from her own journal the brief 
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remark, curiously interesting under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘Mr. Darwin was a lively, 
agreeable person.” Darwin was then living 
‘in retirement at Down, frequently an invalid, 
but working assiduously, when his strength 
permitted, in gathering materials for the 
establishment of the scientific doctrine which 
was to make him famous. Of this doctrine 
he, of course, said nothing, and in his re- 
serve passed for less than he was worth 
with those who did not know him intimately. 
But that he gauged his visitor better than he 
was himself estimated appeared later by 
their correspondence, in which he plied his 
American friend with questions which pres- 
ently awakened in their keen-sighted recipi- 
ent inklings of the object in view. That 
these inklings stirred an answering chord in 
Gray’s own mind is evident from his letters 
to his friend, Prof. Dana, dated two and 
even three years before the Origin of 
Species appeared. On its appearance, Gray’s 
warm appreciation of it and his accept- 
ance of its main doctrines were at once 
expressed, not merely to its author, but in 
scientific publications where his adhesion 
would have special value. To Darwin and 
his few disciples in England (Huxley can 
name no more than three—Hooker, Sir John 
Lubbock, and himself—in the year which 
followed the publication of the book) this 
adhesion of the eminent American naturalist 
was a most important and welcome event. 
The book, as seeming to oppose the Biblical 
record, aroused a tempest of theological 
fury which for the moment ‘‘ bewildered” 
and almost dismayed the constant mind of 
Darwin himself. In these circumstances the 
support of Gray, sustained by profound phi- 
losophical reasoning and a strong array of 
facts, presented in the lucid style of which he 
Was master, was felt to be an aid and relief 
of the utmost worth. The supporter’s compe- 
tence as a naturalist could not be questioned; 
and his opinion, as a firm believer in revealed 
religion, that the evolution doctrine was 
entirely consistent with it had naturally an 
immense weight. His articles were repub- 
lished in England. Darwin wrote to him 
enthusiastically and gratefully about them, 
and there cannot be a doubt that they did 
much to allay the storm of opposition, and 
to bring about the remarkable change of 
sentiment which quickly began to manifest 
itself. This, indeed, is affirmed by a high 
authority in both science and theology, 
Dean Church, in a letter to Mrs. Gray, 
nearly twenty years later, after her husband’s 
death. That Dr. Gray’s action also greatly 
enhanced his own reputation is evident. 
The eager applause of the Darwinians, 
against which their opponents had nothing 
to say, extended a knowledge of his name 
and works throughout the scientific world. 
And from this time it is plain that the 
highest authority in botanical science, which 
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his friends claimed for him, was as gener- 
ally conceded as the like distinction in 
chemistry had been previously yielded to 
Faraday, and that in geology to yell. 

The correspondence in the present vol- 
umes affords ample evidence of the fact 
that this position which the modest Harvard 
professor never consciously assumed was 
willingly allowed to him by the most distin- 
guished naturalists of Europe and America. 
The facts recorded by his biographer show 
by what long-continued and assiduous labors 
the position was really achieved and main- 
tained. The “‘ partial list” of his writings, 
given in an appendix, enumerates seventeen 
**text-books and independent volumes,” of 
dates ranging from 1836 to 1887; forty 
** contributions to publications of societies” 
during the same period: ten “‘ papers in re- 
ports of United States’ Surveys ”; no less 
than 420 contributions to the American 
Journal of Science and other scientific peri- 
odicals, besides an uncounted number of 
articles in 7he Nation, the New York 77ié- 
une, The Atlantic Monthly, The Andover 
Review, The Contemporary Review, and many 
other literary publications. All this was ac- 
complished along with an extensive corre- 
spondence, many public lectures, frequent at- 
tendance on scientific associations, his con- 
stant university work, and his charge of the 
Harvard Botanic Garden, which during the 
greater part of his life and almost to the 
day of his death absorbed much of his time 
and resources. His death, after a brief 
illness, on January 30, 1888, in his seventy- 
eighth year, closed a noble life of prolonged, 
incessant, and unselfish labor in the cause of 
scientific enlightenment and moral and 
literary progress, in the course of which it 
may be truly said that he wrote no line 
which any friend of his could wish to blot, 
and performed no public act which was not 
done under the sway of some conscientious 
and kindly motive. Always independent and 
fearless in maintaining his opinions, his 
natural gentleness and invariable courtesy in 
discussion enabled him, if not to produce 
conviction, at least to disarm hostility, and 
to retain the good-will of those from whom .. 
he differed. is career affords an example 
of success attending assiduous and well- 
directed effort, which young aspirants in 
every calling will do well to study. It is a 
pleasure to be able to add that the good 
fortune which marked his life may be truly 
said to have attended his memory, in being 
preserved by the loving and faithful record 
of these charming volumes.— Zhe Critic. 


London Signs and Inscriptions. By Philip 
Norman, F.S.A. With an Introduction by 
Henry S. Wheatley. (Macmillan & Co.) 
You cannot at the present day find in Lon- 

don many of the signs which made the streets 

interesting to Hogarth. That circle which is 
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the heart of London and called the City has 
been unrecognizably altered since Wren lived 
and builded there. Instead of substantial 
houses wherein the trader lived, as well as 
carried on business, there are now close- 
packed office structures, huge warehouses, 
and gigantic railway stations. Only here 
and there is there to be found a vestige of 
the old order and aspect. The Temple still 
stands on the rise of the hill, charming to 
every person who likes books, because it was 
the birthplace of Lamb, the home of Field- 
ing, the burial-place of Goldsmith—because 
old Sam Johnson stamped through there, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley discoursed in the 
garden with Mr. Spectator. In the Amen 
Alley of the Amen Corner of Paternoster 
Row, Sydney Smith is still a lively presence; 
Congreve and Sheridan were students in the 
Middle Mer and Burke lived at ‘‘ The 
Pope’s Head”; and over the gate is the same 
cow to which. Thackeray’s Virginians doffed 
their loyal hats. 

What are left in London of the ancient 
sculptured signs are treated of in the book 
by Philip Norman, F.S.A., which Macmil- 
lan & Company have just published. Being 
an artist as well as an antiquarian, Mr. Nor- 
man has produced a book on the signs and 
inscriptions of old London that has a double 
interest. His inquiring eye has found in the 
midst of the crowded city many sculptured 
signs which connect the gazer with fascinat- 
ing history ; and in the Guild Hall Museum 
and elsewhere he has found and described 
relics of similar character by some one 
thoughtfully preserved. All these are sug- 
gestive. Some are heraldic in design, and 
therefore stand for a name which no one 
living knew had been connected with that 
locality ; and some are curious, and some 
are illustrative of singular conditions. There 
seems to be no doubt that the fashion of 
using sculptured and pictured signs was in- 
troduced from the Continent. Rome had 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs which probably repre- 
sented trades rather than particular houses, 
like our modern pawnbrokers’ and tobac- 
conists’ and barbers’ signs. Pompeii had 
them, too; and Holland had employed them 
certainly since the days of Charlemagne. 

Americans who have “done” St. Paul’s 
and its historic neighborhood may remember 
the sign in Panyer Alley, a narrow passage 
leading from Paternoster Row to Newgate 
Street. It represents a nude boy, seated on 
a pannier or basket, and holding what to one 
writer appeared to be a bunch of grapes, but 
to another a loaf of bread. Anyway, Stow 
in 1598 wrote that Panyer Alley was ‘‘so 
called of such a sign,” and there had been 
before that a tavern there by the name of 
Panyer. Below the figure on a separate 
tablet is the inscription : 


“When ye have sougt ht the Citty round 
Yer still this is the bh cnet s ground, 
t the 27, 1688,” 


Another sign which Mr. Norman points 
out is the wooden image of a boy affixed to 
the wall of a public house, corner of Giltspur 
Street and Cock Lane, called ‘‘ The Fortune 
of War.” Pie Corner was the popular name. 
Here the Great Fire ended, and long ago on 
the breast of the boy this inscription could be 
read : 

‘*This boy is in Memory Put up for the 
late Fire in London, occasioned by the Sin 
of Gluttony, 1666.” 

The propriety of the inscription was sup- 
ported by a Nonconformist preacher in the 
following way: “ The calamity could not be 
occasioned by the sin of blasphemy, else it 
would have begun in Billingsgate ; nor lewd- 
ness, for then Drury Lane would have been 
first on fire ; nor lying, for then the flames 
had reached them from Westminster Hall. 
No, my beloved ; it was occasioned by the 
sin of gluttony, for it began at Pudding Lane 
and ended at Pie Corner.” 

Over the entrance to Bull Head Court in 
Newgate Street there used to be a gigantic 
sign, representing the dwarf and the giant of 
Charles I. In that reign that part of New- 
gate Street was named Blowbladder Street, 
and before that Stinking Lane, on account of 
the smell which came from near-by slaughter- 
houses. Evans and Hudson were the names 
of the giant and dwarf respectively ; the for- 
mer, 7 feet 6 inches high, once at a Court 
Masque, drew the dwarf out of his pocket, 
“to the amazement of all present.” The 
dwarf at 9 years of age was scarcely 18 inches 
high and, according to Fuller, ‘‘ without any 
deformity, wholly proportionable.” Having 
entered the service of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, at an entertainment given by her 
husband to Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
“*he was brought to table concealed in a 
large pie, from which he emerged before a 
large company.” He became page to the 
Queen ; was sent to France to fetch a mid- 
wife for his royal mistress, but fell into the 
hands of Flemish pirates, who fleeced him of 
2000 pounds in money. He was acaptain of 
horse in the Civil Wars, and followed the 
Queen into exile. Sir Walter Scott refers to 
one of his adventures in Peveril of the Peak. 
when Hudson challenged a young gentleman 
of the court to duel. It was to be fought on 
horseback with pistols. Crofts came on 
armed with a syringe only, thinking it a 
burlesque affair; but when ‘he substituted 
amore serious weapon little Hudson killed 
him. He was again captured by pirates, sold 
as a slave in Barbary, and later, being a Ro- 
man Catholic, was imprisoned in London for 
= complicity in the alleged ‘‘ Popish 

lot.” 

One of the Colonial merchants of Provi- 
dence, it is believed, had for his sign a black 
boy. Remembering this it is interesting to 
read that over the doorway of 13 Clare Street 
is a stone sign representing two n 
heads facing each other, with the date 1715. 
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Black attendants were common in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘‘In 
more than one celebrated portrait a black 
boy serves to enhance the charm of a fair 
lady’s complexion.” Sir John Hawkins, 
after a slave-trading voyage, was allowed 
to take as his crest the half-length figure 
of a negro prisoner, called heraldically a 
demi-Moor. The Black Boy was a frequent 
tobacconist’s sign, as it is to-day in London. 

As showing how long a sacred legend influ- 
enced popular minds, the sign of the Three 
Kings, which stood at 7 Bucklersbury, is 
interesting. They strike a person of this par- 
lous age as three Anarchists; though their 
torches were probably meant to be sceptres, 
and their bombs little worlds, to suggest that 
they were travellers—or maybe gold and 
myrrh and frankincense for the Christchild of 
Bethlehem. They are considered the patron 
saints of travellers, and the sign was conse- 
quently a favorite with inns. Mercers who 
imported linen from Cologne used the sign 
also, for it is recorded that after the discov- 
ery of the bodies of the Three Kings, their 
removal to Constantinople, their removal 
thence to Milan, and their removal thence in 
1162, when Barbarossa conquered Milan, to 
Cologne, the city of Cologne, ‘‘ proud of the 
honor adopted as her arms, argent on a 
chief gules, three royal crowns or; and so 
we have an interesting heraldic record of this 
event.” 

Sir Thomas Browne was of the opinion 
that the human face on alehouse signs, on 
coats of arms, etc., for the sun and moon, 
are relics of paganism, and that their visages 
originally implied Apollo and Diana. At 36 
Holywell Street there is still to be seen a 
sign of the Half Moon, which is said, on 
good authority, to have once been the sign 
of George the Third’s staymaker. Now it is 
a bookseller’s shop. 

Bears, apes, and boars were frequent signs. 
The stone sign of the house which succeeded 
the Boar’s Head tavern in Eastcheap, where 
Falstaff and the Prince are supposed to have 
met for their revelries, is preserved in Guild- 
Hall Museum. In 1834 there was dug upa 
bas-relief of a boar’s head which is accepted 
as the one which adorned the tavern in 
Shakspeare’s time. Lady Burdett Coutts 
owns it. Another famous Elizabethan tav- 
ern was the Mermaid in Bread Street. At 
Bull Inn a mutiny broke out in a troop in 
1649. This was in Bishopsgate ; from that 
it is not a far cry to Bull and Mouth in 
Aldersgate. ‘‘ There are two versions of 
this sign,” says Mr. Norman. ‘‘ One was 
over the front entrance of Queen’s Hotel, 
St. Martins le Grand, formerly known as 
the Bull and Mouth, which was built in 1830 
on the site of the old coaching inn of that 
sign. A statuette of a bull appears within 
the space of a huge open mouth ; below are 
bunches of grapes.” Another version of the 


sign was over the entrance to the Great 
Northern Railway receiving station in Angel 
Street. Bull and Mouth was intended, no 
doubt, to signify eating and drinking. Im- 
bedded in the garden wall of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital is the sign of the Dog and Duck inn, 
suggestive of gamy entertainment. Foxes, 
hares, stags, dragons, lions, horses, uni- 
corns, cocks, doves, and eagles were all used 
as emblems of trade. Milton was born in 
what was lately known as Spread Eagle 
Court, near Cheapside. On an old docu- 
ment it is written that a certain payment is 
to be made ‘at the new shop of John Mil- 
ton, scrivener, at the Spread Eagle in Bread 
Street,” to which Milton’s signature is ap- 
pended. 

‘*The Swan with Two Necks” was the 
sign of the greatest of coaching inns. Its 
owner, William Chaplin, had 1300 horses on 
various roads, and ran 14 out of the 27 
coaches which left London daily. When 
railways came he established the great ex- 
press business which still flourished on the 
site of the Swan with Two Necks. Of the 
sign’s origin, it is said that the ancient prac- 
tice of branding the swans in the Thames 
with the owner’s mark accounts for it. 
‘*Necks”’ is only a corruption of ‘‘ nicks.” 
The number of nicks in the neck of a swan 
indicated which of the guilds owned it. To 
the real London lover no more interesting 
sign remains than the figure of a cock, a relic 
of that famous old tavern of the same name 
in Fleet Street. The present Cock is under 
the management of one of the old house—a 
worthy successor to the ‘‘ plump headwaiter 
at ~ Cock” whom Tennyson has immortal- 
ized. 

Thus one browses through Mr. Norman’s 
book, indulging recollections, seeing again 
the ghostly populace which fiction no less 
than history has placed within the bounda- 
ries of the City. The air is vocal with dead 
voices; the inward eye of Wordsworth be- 
holds endless processions, in which it can 
scarcely tell the real from the fanciful, the 
people who actually lived from the people 
who were evolved from the genius of the fine 
old writers, British gallantry, British wit, 
British wisdom, genius and society—and in 
the old days these composed society—have 
gone afoot, ridden in chairs, or bobbed in the 
saddle along all the byways which show 
sculptured signs. And by British is meant 
English, Irish, and Scotch—wonderful races 
each of them, who altogether now have 
spread from their two little islands and be- 
come an inestimable power the world over. 
To the great ones of each race the bells of 
London have rung the same welcome they 
did to Whittington ; to the great ones of each 
race she has been the same joy and the same 
despair. And no one who speaks her tongue 
can help loving her supremely.—Providence 
Journal, 
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The Inventions, Researches, and Writings of 
Nikola Jesla: with special reference to 
his work in Polyphase Currents and High- 
Potential Lighting. By Thomas Commer- 
ford Martin. (The Electrical Engineer.) 
There has been no one in the scientific 

field, unless it be the late-lamented Heinrich 
Hertz, who during the past few years has 
- attracted so wide attention among laymen 
and physicists alike as the subject of this 
sketch, nor has there probably been any one 
more generally misunderstood among all 
except those who have been specialists in 
somewhat the same lines as he. 

Nikola Tesla, although for many years 
well known among electricians, has not until 
a comparatively recent date been known even 
by name to the layman, for he has appeared 
in public but a fewtimes. The public lec- 
tures which he has delivered have atttacted 
world-wide attention, however, and have 
been faithfully reported by the electrical 
journals both in this country and abroad, but 
the intervals between their utterance have 
been such as to require closer attention even 
among professional men to connect them to- 
gether than most of them have been able to 
give, and the newspaper reports were often 
so incorrect and even absurd that the gen- 
eral opinion of what he had done has almost 
invariably been erroneous. Then, too, all of 
his lectures have not been consecutive in 
thought nor intended to be, and it required a 
biographer thoroughly in the confidence of 
the great inventor and familiar with his work 
to fill in the gaps. And again, as I have 
said, by reason of the long intervals between 
his lectures, it became the more difficult to 
refer to the previous one in preparation for 
the new one. It involved the looking over 
of files of periodicals, and these files were 
often wanting or inaccessible. 

The purely popular interest with which 
Mr. Tesla’s name and work have been sur- 
rounded may be imperfectly described by 
the standard of the throngs that were at- 
tracted to his lecture in St. Louis last spring. 
The largest hall in the city—the great audi- 
torium at Exposition Hall—had been chosen 
for the occasion, yet this was jammed to the 
doors and thousands were turned away ; 
while the scientific interest which they had 
aroused was equally well attested by the 
limited audience composed of the leading 
savants of all countries to which he spoke 
during the International Electrical Congress 
at the World’s Fair. 

The biographer in this case, Mr. Martin, 
was eminently fitted, as every one knows, to 
handle his subject in a literary way most 
satisfactorily, but it may not be so generally 
known that he was also eminently qualified 
for the task by reason of his long-continued 
relations with, and friendship for, the man 
of whom he writes. With these two essen- 
tial qualifications it would be strange if his 


attempt were not a successful one, and those 
who for these reasons expected an admirable 
fulfilment of the promise have had no cause 
for regrets at the result. 

The book opens with an excellent full-page 
portrait of Mr. Tesla. Then after a short 
preface and a table of contents comes Part I, 
divided into 24 short chapters—the first one 
of which is chiefly biographical and introduc- 
tory in character. The remaining chapters 
are devoted entirely to the polyphase current 
and its applications, describing his discovery 
of the now much-used principle of the rotary 
magnetic field and the various applications 
which the inventor made of it. Each step is 
fully described and illustrated by cuts wher- 
ever the latter could be of service. Very 
much of this is either entirely new or, if pre- 
viously published, so scattered as to render 
its collection by the average reader almost 
impossible. The experiments here described 
were all performed with alternating currents 
of the ordinary voltage and frequencies. 

In Part Il the author takes up Tesla’s 
work with extremely high potentials and 
high frequencies. This will prove to many 
the most interesting part of the book, as it 
may be said to be fundamantal as respects 
that portion of his work which has aroused 
the most enthusiasm. It was the first public 
announcement of his work in this line that 
constituted Mr. Tesla’s remarkable lecture 
before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at Columbia College on May 20, 
1891, and it was this same announcement 
that made him the cynosure of the eyes of 
the scientific world. The lecture itself is 
given in full in chapter xxvi, which is one of 
the eight comprising Part II. 

It may be said at this point that it was only 
through the most untiring efforts and most 
urgent solicitations of Mr. Martin himself 
that this lecture was given at all, or rather, 
perhaps, that it was given at that time. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this lecture 
abroad led Mr. Tesla to accept an invitation 
to England early in 1892, where he appeared 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and a day later before the Royal Institution. 
The former of the two lectures takes up 97 
pages and constitutes chapter xxvii. 

On Mr. Tesla’s way to St. Louis to deliver 
his lecture there he stopped over at Phila- 
delphia and addressed the members of the 
Franklin Institute — afterwards delivering 
with somewhat more elaboration the same 
lecture two or three days later before the 
National Electric Light Association meeting 
in convention at St. Louis. This lecture, 
fully illustrated, constitutes chapter xxviii. 

The other four chapters of Part II are de- 
voted respectively to Alternating Current 
Generators for High Frequency, Electrostatic 
Induction Apparatus, ‘‘ Massage” with Cur- 
rents of High Frequency, and Electric Dis- 
charge in Vacuum Tubes. 
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Part III, consisting of nine chapters, is 
devoted to what the author terms ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Inventions and Writings.” This 
part is chiefly valuable as showing the great 
diversity of lines of research which Mr. 
Tesla has pursued. While it adds little to 
the book and practically nothing to the art, 
the volume would have been incomplete 
without it. A record of one’s failures is 
sometimes quite as valuable to the world as 
a record of his successes. It certainly forms 
an appropriate chapter in the history of his 
achievements. 

Part IV brings the history down to the 
time of the World’s Fair. The first chapter 
of Part IV deals with Mr. Tesla’s personal 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. This is most 
admirably described and explained, and it is 
a pity that we did not have this chapter at 
least to inform us of the meaning and history 
of the many odd-looking things while they 
were still assembled in Electricity Building. 
They were mostly historical machines each 
of which exemplified some important step in 
the evolution of now well-known types ; but 
the descriptions are accompanied by so many 
well-executed cuts that many of us who saw 
them there will recall them, and if we did 
not then understand them, can now read the 
descriptions understandingly. 

The second chapter—chapter xliii—the last 
in the book, gives a running report of Mr. 
Tesla’s lecture before the savants, already 
referred to. As this lecture was delivered to 
a limited few invited guests it was not taken 
down stenographically, but Mr. Martin has 
given a very fair abstract of it. The subject 
announced was “‘ Mechanical and Electrical 
Oscillators,” and those who were invited ex- 
pected to hear the lecturer talk on some sub- 
ject which his previous lectures had naturally 
led up to. What was their surprise, how- 
ever, to hear him talk about his achievements 
in an entirely different direction, namely, 
mechanical reciprocating engines of an en- 
tirely new type, from which he hoped to 
obtain more easily, more economically, and 
more surely electrical results which he had 
already obtained by other means. 

In conclusion it must be said that Mr. 
Martin has been very happy in his language 
and exceedingly clear in his interpretations 
of hitherto misunderstood passages. He has 
done a real service to science in thus making 
accessible to all who desire it a complete and 
clear record of the sayings and doings of one 
who already has attracted so much attention 
and who, if not cut off like Hertz, to whom 
we naturally compare him, will do much 
more to entitle him to the niche in the temple 
of Fame which he has already earned. And 
it must be said further that the book is suita- 
ble not alone to those of technical acquire- 
ments but will be interesting to and readable 
by that now vast army of intelligent people 
who make science in its popular form a pas- 


time.—NeELSON W. Perry, E.M., in Zhe 
Electrical Engineer. 


The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Campaigns, 1800-1815. 
By the late Lieut.-Colonel William Tom- 
kinson, 16th Light Dragoons. Edited by 
his son, James Tomkinson. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Major Tomkinson has given to the worlda 
delightful book. It is a thousand pities it 
was not published long ago. For it is one of 
the works that go to the making of history, 
which is not quite the same thing as the cor- 
rection of history. And the diarist throws 
a great deal of new light on many points, 
Yet some of the pages read to us as though 
they were very familiar. After some fleeting 
thoughts on this matter, we came to the con- 
clusion that Charles Lever might have had 
the privilege of reading this journal before 
he wrote Charles O'Malley, We have not 
noticed any single case of identity in cir- 
cumstance, but the more than family re- 
semblance is unmistakable between this nar- 
rative of fact and the famous and still popular 
work of fiction. Colonel Tomkinson, of an 
old Cheshire family, was put into the army 
in 1807, at the age of seventeen, and he had 
the good fortune to be 4 en to what we 
now know as the Scarlet Lancers, which bears 
the proud motto, ‘‘ Either swiftly or hand to 
hand in arms,” and carries on its regimental 
standard the names of many hard fights, from 
Talavera to Sobraon. He was barely a year 
with his regiment when he was dispatched 
from Falmouth to Lisbon, being eight days 
on the passage. He came up with “‘ Sir Ar- 
thur” at Coimbra on May 6, 1809, and from 
a little after that he was in the thick of what- 
ever was going on when he was not lying 
wounded. His first affair was near Oliviera, 
when in single file, consequent on a bad 
road, the regiment charged 3000 French in- 
fantry in position, and the latter ran away, 
though not without giving Cornet Tomkin- 
son ‘* what for” in the shape of a musket- 
shot in the neck, another through the right 
arm above the elbow, a third through the left 
arm below the elbow, and a bayonet-wound 
close by, while his horse, wounded by a bay- 
onet, ran away with him to the rear and then 
knocked him senseless against atree. That 
was a pretty fair beginning for a man who 
was to live to fight at Waterloo. He was out 
again the next year in ample time to take 
part in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. Then 
he was at Busaco and many another affray 
till we find him in Anson’s Brigade of the 
Cavalry Division under Cotton, in the spring 
of 1812, under the Earl of Wellington. Here 
is an incident from the fighting of that year: 

‘*In the advance on Llerena, in pursuit of 
the enemy’s scattered cavalry, I cut off the 
half-circle of brass formed on the top of the 
French dragoon’s helmet, and it made so 
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great a noise close to the man’s head that he 
conceived himself to be killed, without being 
in the least injured. He fell off his horse as 
if a round-shot had struck him. The enemy, 
from the position they held with their infan- 
try, had full view of the affair. (Circum- 
stance of Sergeant Maloney going down the 
road full gallop past me, showing me the 
speed of his chestnut mare.) The desire of 
General Le Marchant to halt after the charge, 
my urging the men on, the enemy being in 
confusion; and his after-acknowledgment that 
I was right. He said, ‘ Halt, and form your 
men.’ I said, ‘The enemy are in greater 
confusion.” ‘ You must halt.’ ‘ Must I call out 
“ Halt” ?’ Lasked. Seeing the general hesi- 
tated (he would not give the order), I called 
to the men to come on, and we drove the 
enemy a mile, in the greatest confusion, into 
Llerena.” 

On the eve of the evacuation of Salamanca 
we have a striking instance of Wellington’s 
coolness: ‘‘ The general officers of divisions 
were this evening summoned to Lord Welling- 
ton. Whilst standing receiving the orders, 
several round-shot came amongst them, and 
one close to Lord Wellington, he having a map 
in his hand. Very little confusion was occa- 
sioned—his lordship moved a few paces, and 
continued his directions. I was with Sir 
Stapleton, and close to Lord Wellington at 
the time.” 

We could fill columns with similarly inter- 
esting extracts; but we must hurry away from 
Spain to Belgium, just stopping an instant to 
note that Colonel Tomkinson’s horse ‘‘ Bob,” 
after five campaigns and four and a half 
years’ absence, returned to Cheshire and 
** knew his way back to his stable perfectly.” 
In March, 1815, the 16th was ordered up 
from Hampton Court to Westminster, to 
check riots arising outof the passing of the 
Corn Laws; but when Napoleon left Elba 
the riots ended, domestic trouble giving way 
to national necessity. The regiment em- 
barked at Ramsgate in small colliers, which 
easily passed the bar at Ostend. 

The story of Waterloo, here, has the defects 
of its qualities. It does not appear that Colo- 
nel Tompkinson saw enough of the big bat- 
tle to enable him to pose as an authority upon 
it. However, he is charmingly frank on it 
and all the events leading up to it. Under 
date of May 8th he tells us how the Duc de 
Berri, afterwards heir to the French mon- 
archy, was at Hal and drew rations from the 
British, ‘‘ and is said to receive an allowance 
for ten or twelve horses (per diem), which he 
profits from by only keeping a couple ”— 
conduct that in anybody but a prince of the 
blood royal might be called swindling. 

**Les braves Belges” were, of course, as 
cowardly as they were greedy. Many of 
them remained in the rear, plundering British 
baggage and stealing English horses, and of 
the Dutchmen, it is written: ‘‘I believe 
the answer made by the Spanish General 


Alava to the Prince of Orange is so nearly 
the truth that I mention it to point out 
the estimation in which they should be con- 
sidered for their services on the 18th. Both 
General Alava and the Prince had been for 
many years together on the Duke’s staff in 
Spain. Question from the Prince: ‘ Well, 
Alava, what do you think your Spaniards 
would have done had they been present on 
this occasion?’ Answer from Alava: ‘ Your - 
Highness, I do not think they would have 
run away, as your Belgians did, before the 
first shot was fired.’ They certainly did not be- 
have well, and though placed in the second 
line, and in many instances under cover of 
the hill, it was difficult to keep them even in 
that position. When a man was wounded, 
two or three went away with him to the rear. 
They took great care of their comrades in 
going off the field, and then commenced plun- 
dering in the rear.’ 

The description of the charge of our second 
cavalry brigade and its partial rescue by the 
fourth cavalry brigade is brief but to the 
point. Near La Haye Sainte, when the 
French brought heavy gun-fire to bear with 
grape: My coverer (Sergeant Flesh) was hit by 
aspent ball. It struck him on the chest, and 
with such violence that he said he was killed. 
I fancied the ball had gone through. In a 
few minutes I saw the ball drop from his 
overalls at his feet on to the ground, and 
on desiring him to go to the rear, he said 
he should see it out, and fell in again. He 
had not been five minutes in the ranks before 
another spent ball struck him, but not with 
such violence as the first; he continued with 
us. The shots coming from the front, I was 
fortunate to escape them both, as he was di- 
rectly behind me. He suffered afterwards 
from not being bled and taking no care of 
himself.” 

Colonel Tomkinson, who retired from the 
service with high commendations in 1821, 
thus sums up the services of the 16th, now at 
Lucknow: ‘‘ We were the only cavalry regi- 
ment in the service that went through the 
whole of the Peninsula (excepting Sir John 
Moore’s campaign, and no regiment served in 
both—those with Sir John Moore were not 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley), and had the good 
fortune to be present at Waterloo. The 14th 
Light Dragoons served the same length of 
time in Spain, but were not at Waterloo, hav- 
ing left the Spanish army at Bordeaux for 
America, where they were in 1815.” 

The volume is illustrated by portraits and 
plans, some of which were drawn by the gal- 
lant diarist, of whose fame his family do well 
to be proud.—London Daily Chronicle. 


A History of the United States Navy from 
1775 to 1893. By Edgar Stanton Maclay, 
A.M., with technical revision by Lieut. 
Roy C. Smith, U.S.N. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


One hundred and twenty years ago the 
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Continental Congress and some of the re- 
volted colonies began fitting out armed ves- 
sels for the purpose of carrying on more 
effectively the war which had been begun 
against the mother country. The history of 
the American navy begins at that time. Since 
then the republic has been generally at peace. 
With the exception of the Mexican War there 
has been no conflict with any foreign power 
since the close of the War of 1812. Never- 
theless the annals of the navy are filled with 
stirring events calculated to fill the hearts of 
Americans with pride and to teach them also 
the advantage in dollars and cents if they 
choose to look at the matter from a purely 
utilitarian point of view of having enough 
vessels to protect the commerce of the United 
States and secure respect for its flag in all 
parts of the world. 

In spite of the illustrious record of the 
American navy its story has never been told 
as a whole, and some portions of it are famil- 
iar to comparatively few. Cooper’s history, 
which comes down to the close of the Mexican 
War, is a meagre one at the best, and since 
it was written much valuable information has 
come to light. The engagements during the 
War of 1812, both on the ocean and the lakes, 
have been described elaborately. What the 
navy did during the Revolutionary War and 
that with France at the close of the last cen- 
tury has not received the attention it merited. 


There was need therefore of the thorough 
and complete popular history of the navy 
Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay has written, the 
first volume of which has just been published, 
bringing the story down nearly to the close 


of the last war with Great Britain. The 
author has not confined himself to rewriting 
the facts furnished by previous historians, 
but has gone to the sources and made inde- 
pendent investigations. He searched the 
archives of the French Navy Department for 
information concerning the battles between 
French and American vessels, and while 
denied access to English records subsequent 
to 1800 was yet enabled to inspect numerous 
documents which were of material assistance 
to him. 

Mr. Maclay begins at the beginning—with 
the first settlement of the country. He 
thinks that the people of the United States 
inherited their aptitude for the sea from the 
five great maritime nations which took part 
in the discovery of America—the Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, French, and Dutch. 
He thinks that inherited aptitude was devel- 
oped by the surroundings and every-day life 
of the colonists. The sea and the rivers 
were their best roads and they learned to use 
them. The whale and the cod fisheries were 
the seminaries of the New England seamen, 
and the exchange of products between New 
England and the West India Islands added 
to their familiarity with the ocean. The 
American sailors had to defend themselves 


against pirates, and Massachusetts sent armed 
vessels against Port Royal and Quebec, of 
all which due mention is made by Mr. Maclay, 
but the real naval history of the United 
States began with the War of Independence. 

Of that war as fought on the ocean most 
Americans know little besides the engage- 
ment between the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis. That was in many respects the 
most remarkable sea-fight on record, but it 
was far from being the only one where an 
English vessel had to strike her flag. The 
British government lost 102 war-vessels 
carrying 2622 guns. Many of these were 
small ships, but some of them were 72-gun 
frigates. About 800 vessels of all kinds were 
captured from the English by the American 
cruisers and privateers. When hostilities 
began the Americans had next to no armed 
vessels, while England had a tremendous 
feet. The showing made by the former was 
nota poorone. They lost by capture, wreck, 
etc., twenty-four vessels carrying 470 guns. 
The American sailors not only weakened the 
enemy by injuring his commerce, but they 
also supplied the Continental armies on 
many occasions with supplies of which they 
were in sore need. When the war began 
there was a lack of cannon, muskets, powder, 
and clothing. The cruisers hovering near 
the coast fell on the English ships loaded 
with stores and turned them over forthwith 
to the poorly armed Continental troops. 

The effect on British commerce of the 
daring forays of the Americans was painfully 
evident. The government was obliged to 
furnish convoys even for the Irish coast 
trade. ‘‘An escort for linen ships from 
Newry to Dublin and from Dublin to Eng- 
land was requested and given.” In no 
former war had it been asked for. English 
merchants were deterred from shipping goods 
in English bottoms at any rate of insurance. 
Testimony was given in 1778 that the value 
of the ships and cargoes captured by the 
Americans amounted upon a moderate calcu- 
lation to $9,000,000. Even with a convoy, 
insurance to the West Indies or Africa had 
doubled, and without a convoy it was 15 per 
Cit. 5. » 

At the close of the war all the naval vessels 
were sold and the impotent and poverty- 
stricken Confederation made no effort to re- 
place them. The navy ceased toexist. Soon 
after the adoption of the Constitution an 
effort was made to re-establish it. The 
Democrats of that day opposed it, saying, 
“It is the design of the court party [the 
Federalists] to have a fleet and an army. 
This is the entering wedge of a new monar- 
chy in America after all the bloodshed and 
suffering of a seven-years’ war to establish a 
republic. Eleven unfortunate men now in 
slavery in Algiers is the pretext for fitting 
out a fleet.” In 1794, however, an appro- 
priation was made for the construction of 
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several frigates, the Constitution among 
them. Their cost was only $950,000, while 
the government had paid a million as tribute 
to Algiers. The entire cost of the navy from 
1794 to 1798 was but two and a half millions, 
while the gain to American merchants in the 
year 1798 alone in the lowering of insurance 
caused by the existence of a naval force was 
over eight and ahalf millions. Navies some- 
times more than pay for themselves. 

Some of the new vessels were soon brought 
into use. In 1794 French privateers began 
preying on American commerce and laying 
the foundation for the French spoliation 
claims which have plagued Congress almost 
ever since. Finally in 1798 the United 
States practically declared war against 
France. The numerous engagements be- 
tween French privateers and war-ships and 
the United States vessels are well described 
by Mr. Maclay. One of these was the en- 
counter between the Insurgent and the Con- 
stellation. Among the officers who served 
and got valuable experience during this brief 
war were Charles Stewart, James Barron, 
Stephen Decatur, Jr., and Jacob Jones. 
The American seamen showed their supe- 
riority in sailing and in fighting. In two 
and a half years they took eighty-four armed 
French vessels and lost but one of their own. 

The training gained in this conflict was of 
great value immediately afterwards when 
Mr. Jefferson, in spite of his longings for 
peace, found himself forced to go to war with 
Tripoli. There the navy which the Federal- 
ists had created against the opposition of Mr. 
Jefferson and the members of his party reaped 
laurels for the country. The most notable 
exploit of that war was the destruction of the 
Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli after 
she had run aground and fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Of that Nelson, who was a 
good judge, said it was ‘‘the most bold and 
daring act of the age.” Equal though less 
fortunate bravery was displayed by Richard 
Somers, Midshipman Henry Wadsworth, an 
uncle of the poet Longfellow, and the seamen 
who volunteered to accompany them. They 
fitted up a vessel as a floating mine and then 
took it into the harbor so as to explode it in 
the midst of the Tripolitan shipping. Every 
man who went knew that the chances were a 
thousand to one against his escaping. Not 
one of them did. It is believed that the 
vessel grounded, was attacked by three gun- 
boats, and that Somers, “in keeping with 
his avowed determination not to be taken 
alive by the enemy and to prevent a valuable 
supply of ammunition from falling into their 
hands, took a ship's lantern and, descending 
directly into the magazine-room, deliberately 
fired the entire mass, blowing up his own 
men and the Tripolitans who were swarming 
over the vessel.” The reckless bravery 
shown by Cushing during the Civil War was 
paralleled on the coast of Africa. 


This war was followed in due time by that 
of 1812, with which the ordinary reader is 
more familiar than with those which pre- 
ceded it. The first volume of Mr. Maclay’s 
book covers some of the memorable engage- 
ments of that war—of the Constitution and 
the Guerriere, the United States and the 
Macedonian, the Constitution and the Java, 
the Hornet and the Peacock, the Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, Perry's victory on Lake 
Erie, and the cruise of the Essex in the 
Pacific. He has done his work well. His 
descriptions are graphic and are not too 
technical. In this volume nothing is said 
of the performances of the American pri- 
vateersmen during the War of 1812 and the 
havoc they played with British commerce 
not merely on the high seas but in the Eng- 
lish Channel and the Irish Sea. That part 
of the war will be disposed of in the next 
volume, which will finish the War of 1812 
and cover the one with Mexico and that of 
the rebellion. If it is as well written as the 
one already published the work as a whole 
will be an admirable popular history of the 
American Navy.—Chicago Tribune. 


Economic Geology of the United States. With 
Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Prod- 
ucts. By Ralph S. Tarr. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

The Assistant Professor of Geology at 
Cornell presents a text-book in which special 
attention is given to the mineral products of 
the United States, but with reference to other 
countries when some light can be thrown on 
the origin of materials. Throughout the 
chapters the object held in view is to point 
out the geological aspect of the subject and 
the economic importance and relations of the 
several products. The work is of major im- 
portance, since not alone an excellent idea 
may be gained of the science of geology, but 
avast amount of information, both statistical 
and economic. One subject which has had 
more particular attention paid it than is usual 
is that large and important group of minerals 
and rocks which are designated as ‘“‘ non- 
metallic.” 

Taking account of the proportion of vari- 
ous elements which make up the earth’s 
crust, we find that some sixteen of them 
make up 99-100 of the whole, and that 97-100 
are composed of nine. Silicon and oxygen 
are in the larger proportions. According to 
old methods, we class these elements into 
metals and metalloids, but we are conscious 
to-day that the line of demarcation is not so 
sharp. The author believes that in the Cor- 
dilleran region there exists very nearly every 
economic product of the earth’s crust, that 
many valuable substances have been already 
discovered there, but that these are as yet 
only a small part of the many yet to be found. 
Resources are undeveloped on account of in- 
accessibility and remoteness from a market. 
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In studying the origin of ore-deposits, 
Prof. Tarr lays stress on the solvent powers 
of water. Every rain that falls or snow that 
melts does not run off of the surface of the 
earth into rivers and thence to the ocean. A 
certain proportion passes downward and 
through the crevices of the inner rocks. 
Passing through the upper soils, its solvent 
powers increase, and it may be eventually 
acid or alkaline, and with increasing tem- 
perature exercise high solvent powers. Water 
may then act on certain mineral deposits and 
carry them elsewhere, or precipitate them in 
new localities. 

In gold our product has diminished. But 
it is curious to learn that the almost ignored 
gold-deposits of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia are gradually increasing their 
yield. Recently in the 7imes an interesting 
account was given of the new gold-fields in 
Africa. The yield there is rapidly increas- 
ing. In 1887 it was a bare three quarters of 
a million; in 1892 it was $22,120,000. From 
one district, Witwatersrand, $21,000,000 in 
value was marketed. This African gold is 
one of the unknown factors in the future. 
In 1849 the total gold-production of the world 
was $27,100,000, and in 1891 it was $125,- 
299,700. We are sti!l the largest gold-pro- 
ducing country, but it is likely that before 
long Africa will be in the lead. With Aus- 
tralia, America produces one half of all the 
gold of the world. 

The volume has much about silver, which 
“has been given an unnatural position 
which it does not deserve.” It would not be 
just to say that as a substance. it will increase 
always up to the demand for it, but the out- 
put of it will continue to increase even more 
rapidly than it has in the past, and there 
would be no moderate limit to its natural 
output. Designated rightly as a precious 
metal, it has become ‘“‘common,” and has 
lost its proportionate value when compared 
with gold. The reason was plain. There 
was too much of it. A metal follows the ab- 
solute laws of other substances, whether lead 
or sugar, and silver fell in price because there 
was more offered than could be used, and 
storage in a government vault was not usage. 
Taking the six years from 1885 to 1891, the 
silver of the world increased from $82,000,000 
to $185,600,000 (in round numbers), while 
during the same period gold-production, 
from $111,000,000, went to $125,299, 700. 

The copper statistics are of notable inter- 
est. An increasing demand for this metal 
can only arise from its larger use for electri- 
cal purposes. An augmenting consumption, 
when the raw material is abundant, works in 
the proper direction and prices diminish. 
The total output of the world for 1892 was 
291,474 tons, and the United States supplied 
nearly one half of it. 

Prof. Tarr insists that, geologically, tin is 
a common metal and is found so often asso- 
ciated with granite that exceptions are rare, 


but—and here comes in the misfortune—tin 
exists only in traces. Nature has seemed 
indisposed to mass it. True tin-mines are 
rare. There are none in the United States 
which are at present producing tin. To find 
a ton and to sell it at the price the world 
takes it at now requires the very cheapest 
labor, It seems strange when the author 
writes that tin has been found in nearly all 
the States of the Union where ‘‘ granite oc- 
curs.” One form of tin, known as “ cas- 
siterite,” is found from New England to the 
Cordilleras, but always in smail quantities. 
In the Black Hills, as far back as 1883, cas- 
siterite turned up and an endeavor was made 
to mine it. Immense sums have, most un- 
fortunately, been lost so far in the enterprise. 
But it would be rash to insist that some day 
or other richer mines may not be discovered, 
or that more economical methods of working 
the present ore may not be found. We trust 
our author may not be correct when he de. 
spairs of finding profitable deposits of tin ir 
the United States. 

We know how, ever since the time of the 
Pheenicians, tin has come from Cornwall, 
and it is quite probable that the bronze oi 
primitive man was made with tin derivec 
from another source. How far east the 
bronzemaker went for tin we do not know, 
It is just possible that he sought for tin in 
the furthest East. To-day two thirds of the 
tin used in the world comes from the Straits 
Settlements, and from a small area not ex- 
ceeding twenty square miles. It is a sur- 
face-picking business, mostly hand work, and 
carried on by Chinese and native laborers. 
Taking the world’s product of tin of 57,905 
tons, the Straits Settlements produced 42,500 
tons, Great Britain 9354 tons, and Australia 
5991 tons. It is probable that in time Aus- 
tralia will produce more. 

The chapter on coal presents opportune 
information. Coal, to be really valuable, 
must in a measure be found as the neighbor 
of iron, for so fixed is the industry of iron- 
making that, even though the supply of iron 
ore may diminish, “ it will be fed with iron 
from the outside, while the industry of coal 
mining will increase.” What coal Nova 
Scotia makes is utterly insignificant and a 
mere drop in the bucket. Nova Scotia coal 
is a third-class product, and could never be 
used to any great extent for manufacturing 
purposes, but might to some very small ex- 
tent help to keep people warm in Maine 
when woods no longer exist. We are work- 
ing hard to get at our coal-deposits west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and it looks as if 
Oregon and Washington would be soon in- 
dependent as to their own minerai fuel. 
Prof. Tarr has every reason to believe that 
within the next ten years the United States 
will take the first place among coal-produc- 
ing nations, The value of our own coal in . 
1892 was worth $2,237,258,218. 

In England there have been alarmists who 
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have prophesied a time when the last coal- 
cinder would fall to ashes. The future of 
coal is, then, of interest. We need have no 
such fear in this country, or perhaps any- 
where else, save in certain restricted locali- 
ties. ‘‘ The tendency of the present seems 
to be rather toward a decrease in demand 
than increase in supply,” that is to say, pro- 
portionately with augmenting populations 
and their demands, economic methods of 
using fuel are more sought for, and in the 
time to come we shall further utilize ‘‘ the 
wasted forces of nature.” The electric fluid, 
which is to be converted into heat or into 
energy, will be brought into use, and then a 
time may come “‘ when coal will be found of 
much less value than the present.” 

This volume is remarkable for a clear and 
concise method of treating a very large sub- 
ject, and especially for full acquaintance with 
the useful minerals and for sound commercia 
views in regard to metals.—New York Times. 


History of the English Landed Interest; Mod- 
ern Period. y R. M. Garnier. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


As might be expected, the work of Mr. 
Garnier improves as he approaches our own 
time. We have the same happy combination 
of historical and practical knowledge of the 
subject without the drawback of having to 
deal, as in the former volume, with matters 
on which scholars themselves are not yet 
agreed. The author, moreover, is felix op- 
portunitate sud. Between agricultural de- 
pression on the one hand and predatory pol- 
itics on the other, the landed interest is 
passing through the greatest crisis of its for- 
tunes, and its fate has become a burning 
question. In these pages the reader is told 
how it came to be what it is, and, looking 
back, he may cease to wonder that the ruin 
of the greatest industry and the most power- 
ful interest in the kingdom should have 
seemed, till very recent days, an impossibil- 


ity. 

"Broadly dividing the period of which he 
here treats into the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, the author devotes special 
attention to tracing, in the former, the 
growth of taxation on the land, and analyz- 
ing the principles on which it was based. 
With extreme care and fairness he discusses 
the origin of the land tax, tracing its evolu- 
tion out of the ‘‘ subsidy” and ‘‘ property 
tax”’ of earlier times, and claiming that here 
also, as with the tithe and the poor rate, per- 
sonalty has succeeded in evading its original 
liability, while the introduction of an income 
tax (1799) meant that land was made to pay 
twice over. But, apart from the question of 
abstract justice, he traces to the legacy duty 
of 1796, extended to landed succession in 
1853, ‘‘ the first blow at thrift,” and an im- 
portant element in the present agricultural 
depression. 


Mr. Garnier’s remarks on the long strug- 
gle between the rival interests of corn and 
wool deserve careful attention. He shows 
us how, in spite of adverse legislation, sheep- 
farming had thriven and extended, till the 
lavish encouragement by the State of corn 
husbandry turned the scale and led to dras- 
tic alterations in our treatment of the land. 
The chief element in bringing about this 
change was the system of bounties on ex- 
ported corn, initiated even before the Revo- 
lution of 1688. But it was not till after the 
middle of the last century that the full force 
of the movement was felt. The prosperity 
of agriculture, so far as we can see, even 
though artificially fostered, led to a rapid 
improvement in its methods, together with a 
vast extension of the corn-growing area, 
which high prices and an improved system 
combined to render possible. Mr. Garnier 
is not, indeed, the first to dwell on the enor- 
mous importance of the introduction of 
green crops and mixed farming, but he has 
the merit of showing its connection with en- 
closures, which formed so prominent an 
economical feature under George III. It 
illustrates his fairness that, while setting 
forth the advantages, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of enclosures, he dwells on their draw- 
backs for the laboring classes, whom nothing 
could compensate for the loss of their com- 
mon rights. He also brings out clearly the 
evil effects of ‘‘ tillage by compulsion,” in the 
place of simple reclamation of waste. 

In his chapters on the ‘‘ husbandry” and 
the “farm live-stock” of the period, Mr. 
Garnier exhibits at its strongest that practi- 
cal knowledge of his subject which imparts 
to his book its peculiar value. Perhaps, in 
saying that marling was resuscitated in the 
last century, having been practised ‘‘in 
early Tudor times,” he has not gone far 
enough; for the Domesday of St. Paul’s 
(1222) speaks of the improved value of the 
chapter’s estate at Beauchamp ‘“‘in terris 
marlatis,” and the Abingdon Cartulary de- 
scribes the reclamation of land at Colne 
(also in Essex), ‘‘ compositione terre que 
vulgo ‘Marla’ dicitur.” So, too, with the 
famous South Downs, of which we read that 
the flock was so hardy that ‘during the 
winter ” it ‘‘ was never taken off the downs 
where its fold was situated.” We believe 
that even now the practice of sending sheep 
to be kept in the Weald districts from 
Michaelmas to Ladytide is not wholly aban- 
doned. 

Concurrently with the improvements in 
agriculture, helped on, as the author shows, 
by the zealous “amateurs” of the time, 
there was much mismanagement of landed 
property through a bad system of leasing. 
The “ engrossing” of farms, that is, the 
throwing together of small holdings—which 
went on steadily till quite lately, and has 
proved the cause, we fear, of much discon- 
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tent, by widening the gulf between the la- 
borer and the farmer—was in operation a 
century ago; the cost of living had increased 
more rapidly than the wages of labor; and 
the poverty which, as we are often reminded, 
‘accompanied the prosperity of the landed 
interest, was the result. 

With the nineteenth century the author 
deals more briefly. One can see that the 
dominant feature, to his mind, of the period 
is the tension between the landed and the 
commercial classes, and the jealousy which 
led the latter to assail the interests of the 
former in the name of labor. Thus the re- 
peal of the corn laws affords him a fitting 
close, the counter-movement having now set 
in with the strife between the capitalist and 
the workman. Himself a free-trader, Mr. 
Garnier steadily upholds the principle that 
it is unjust to lay as heavy (indeed heavier) 
burdens on the landed interest now as when 
it enjoyed the advantages of protection. His 
remarks on the difficult question of the poor 
laws and on the experiments of the legisla- 
ture on them are peculiarly valuable at the 
present time, and, like the rest of the book, 
are full of instruction for politicians. 

It must not be supposed that the book is a 
‘*heavy” one. Such a chapter as that on 
‘*The New State of England” shows that 
Mr. Garnier can write picturesquely and 
well, and is able to impart his knowledge in 
a pleasant and readable form. He has pro- 
duced an exceedingly useful and in some 
ways a remarkable work.— 7he Atheneum. 


Louisiana Studies. By Alcée Fortier. (New 
Orleans: F. F. Hansell & Bro.) 


This volume is made up of a number of 
anes on the Literature, Customs, Dialects, 

olk-lore, and History of his native State, 
most of which, the author tells us, have here- 
tofore appeared in different literary and sci- 
entific journals. The subjects are varied, and 
while some are not treated as exhaustively as 
might be desirable, the tout ensemble will be 
very acceptable to the student of history and 
philology, as well as to the general reader 
who is curious of penetrating into that (to 
many) ¢erra incognita, the old Creole State. 
One hundred and twenty-two pages are de- 
voted to the literature of Louisiana under 
three heads, viz., Literature in the Colony, 
the French Literature of Louisiana, and Eng- 
lish Literature. The opening chapter recites, 
briefly, the reasons why the Creoles have so 
,Steadily held on to the language of their fore- 
fathers with an exclusiveness which long 
stood in the way of their writers and con- 
fined their fame within the narrow limits of 
their own State. Since the war the use of 
English has become more general, though 
French remains still the mother-tongue, the 
language of the home circle. Mr. Fortier re- 
views the condition of literature in the col- 
ony previous to annexation, and, as a speci- 


men, reproduces in extenso a poem written in 
1779 by Julien Poydras to celebrate the tak- 
ing of Baton Rouge by Galvez, the warlike 
and popular Spanish governor. The style is 
pompous and bombastic—peculiarities which 
mark the works of the second-rate French 
poets of that time—but the poem is not with- 
out merit. We are next introduced to the 
representatives of the literature of the State 
of Louisiana. The first name in the record 
is that of Judge Francis Xavier Martin of the 
Supreme Court, who, in 1827, published a 
History of Louisiana extending to the year 
1815. The fact that this work was written in 
English, at atime when French was almost 
exclusively spoken in the State, gives it ad- 
ditional importance. This valuable history 
was republished in 1882, accompanied by an 
interesting memoir of the author by Judge 
W. W. Howe, and Annals from 1815 to 1861 
by J. F. Condon. Next comes the preémi- 
nent name of Charles Gayarré, the venerable 
historian, now in his ninetieth year, whose 
intellect is as strong and his pen as trenchant 
as in his mature manhood. Mr. Gayarré’s 
talent is versatile, and while he is known to 
the English-reading public only as a learned 
historian, he is regarded, besides, in his own 
State as a dramatist and novelist of no mean 
order. Dr. Alfred Mercier is another versa- 
tile writer who in his ripe old age wields the 
pen with youthful facility, and cultivates vari- 
ous branches of literature with equal success. 
Mr. Fortier gives several extracts from this 
writer’s works. The prose writers of Louisi- 
ana have turned their attention principally to 
the serious subject of history; or is it the 
romance of history, so prevalent in Louisi- 
ana, that has attracted them? They have 

roduced but few novels. Poetry is the 
avorite field of the Creole. 

The study on customs and dialects will 
prove of much interest to the student of phi- 
lology. Mr. Fortier gives many specimens 
of that peculiar dialect spoken by the negroes 
in lower Louisiana known as Creole French. 
Curiously enough, this dialect is not simply 
bad French, as might be supposed, but a 

urely phonetic idiom, having a grammar of 
its own, based npon the Old French language 
more than on the modern. ‘‘ We may under- 
stand,” says Mr. Fortier, ‘‘by studying the 
transformation of the French into the Creole 
dialect, the process by which Latin, spoken 
by the uncivilized Gauls, became our own 
French.” The dialect of the Acadians—the 
pathetic history of these unfortunate people 
is feelingly reverted to by Mr. Fortier—is 
less interesting than that of the negroes. It 
is less sui generis and more like the French 
of 200 years ago, studded with provincial 
patois and corrupted by the introduction of 
foreign expressions from various sources. 
It varies, moreover, according to localities. 
Mr. Fortier thus accounts for this incongru- 


ity : 
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**Canada and Acadia were settled mainly 
by emigrants from Normandy, Poitou, Aunis, 
Brittany, and Picardy, with a few from Paris. 
The dialectical peculiarities of the ancestors 
may still be found, to a certain extent, among 
the descendants, although they must have 
been very much weakened by long residence 
in America. The constant intermarriage of 
people whose fathers were from different 
provinces tended certainly to erase tne pe- 
culiarities of speech, and at the time of the 
dispersion of the Acadians in 1755 their lan- 
guage must have been nearly uniform. I 
should, therefore, arrive at the conclusion 
that the differences in the Acadian dialect in 
Louisiana are due more to local influences 
than to the provincial peculiarities of speech 
of the Norman or West France ancestors. 
The English language has naturally exerted 
a great influence on the Louisiana Acadian 
patois, and so have the Spanish and Creole 
patois, producing thus a very interesting 
speech-mixture.” 

The Islends—people from the Canary 
Islands who were brought to the colony in 
1778—form the subject of another interest- 
ing paper. Their customs and their lan- 
guage (the Spanish, slightly deteriorated) are 
graphically described. 

Part iii. deals principally with the impor- 
tant question of Education. Mr. Fortier 
presents a careful review of the condition of 
education during the colonial period, in anée- 
bellum times, and at the present day. Pri- 
vate educational institutions of a high order 
have always existed, and the State’s solici- 
tude for the intellectual development of the 
young has been evinced in the establishment 
of free or partly free schools and colleges ; 
yet when we consider the mixed population 
and sparsely settled districts, we can well 
understand the illiteracy of a large number 
of the population, Only since the system of 
public schools has been in force has the 
schoolmaster been truly abroad in the out-of- 
the-way parishes, Mr. Fortier says in con- 
clusion: ‘‘ One can see by this brief sketch 
of the history of education in Louisiana that 
great efforts were made in the past to edu- 
cate our people. Much is being done now 
for the cause of education, and we have every 
reason to hope that Louisiana will soon 
stand on a par, with regard to the general in- 
struction of her people, with her most favored 
sister States.” 

The fact of the Studies being distinct 

apers, published at different times, but hav- 
ng reference always to the glorification of 
Louisiana and her people, has made certain 
repetitions unavoidable which would not be 
found in a work written on a preconceived 
plan. The typographical execution and gen- 
eral get-up of the book are very creditable.— 
The Nation. 


Tennyson's Idylis of the King and Arthurian 


Sto rom the Sixteenth Century. By 

M.W. Maccallum, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The quality which especially distinguishes 
Mr. Maccallum’s essay from the many which 
have preceded it is its insistence upon the 
allegoric side of the Idylls. That some of 
the erroneous impressions derived from the 
Idylls is due to the setting up of a false alle- 
goric clue there is little doubt ; but whether, 
when rightly understood, they solve the prob- 
lem of modern Arthurian poetry is a ques- 
tion susceptible of considerable discussion. 
Mr. Maccallum says truly that the story of 
Arthur occupies a peculiar position in modern 
literature. On the one hand, it is among the 
themes that the world really cherishes and 
will not allow to disappear. Its original 
source was in Celtic tradition. Thence 
it worked its way into medizval France, 
where it received elaborations and enlarge- 
ments from current traditions and spread into 
Britain. The wide popularity of the story 
dwindled after a while, and we hear but little 
of the general theme until about the begin- 
ning of the present century. It is curious 
that a story so instinct with vital powers 
should have lain dormant for a long period 
of time, during which inferior legends and 
traditions were having a great vogue. But 
such is the case, though it may be noted as 
an interesting coincidence that the times 
when the Arthurian legend has absolutely 
been neglected are those in which poetry it- 
self has languished and seemed very near to 
death. 

Going back to Celtic origins, we find in a 
very primitive Welsh story (Kulhwch and 
Olwen) an Arthur (Latin orator) who was 
associated with the clearing, trenching, and 
ploughing of a vast hill, and with agricul- 
tural matters generally. Perhaps we here 
have a suggestion of the mysterious Gallic 
Mercury, who presided over culture. In an 
old Irish story there is mentioned an Airem 
whose wife was named Be Fine (the white 
woman), and, as though in distinction, the 
wife of Arthur was called Gwenhwyvar (the 
white shadow or phantom). Both these 
women are carried away from their husbands 
—Be Find by Mider, King of the Fairies, 
and Gwenhwyvar by Medrawd (Modred). 
In both cases the husbands made war upoa 
their wrongers. We find upon examination 
that Guinevere seems to have been the victim 
of more than one abduction. In the Life of 
Gildas she is carried away by Melwas to the 
place “whence no stranger ever returns,” 
and the allusions to Hades lead to reminis- 
cences of the legends of Helen and Troy, or, 
perhaps, even Proserpine. The under-world 
was conceived in many mythologies as a 
realm of wealth and knowledge, and the ob- 
ject of the culture hero in invading it was to 
procure some of its blessings for men. Un- 
questionably there are traces of this concep- 
tion in the tales of Arthur. 
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Among the Romantic historians we find 
much mention of Arthur. Outside of Welsh 
sources, the first account of him is in the 
History of the Britons, attributed to Nennius, 
which, according to Professor Zimmer, be- 
longs in its original form to the last years of 
the eighth century. But the great and epoch- 
making version of the story is in the History 
of the Kings of Britain, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, completed about 1135. ere there 
are indications of Breton sources, and it is 
quite possible that a new stimulus may have 
been transmitted from Brittany to Britain, 
in the work of combining the Arthur of myth 
and the Arthur of fact. According to Geof- 
frey’s narrative, Arthur was the son of Uther 
Pendragon by Igerne, wife of Gorlois. Ar- 
thur succeeds to the throne despite the doubt- 
fulness of his birth, and becomes a great 
warrior and conqueror. He lives in great 
state, with his Queen, Guanhumara, at Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk, but is soon summoned away 
to Rome to answer a demand for tribute from 
Lucius Tiberius. Arthur leaves his nephew, 
Modred, in charge of queen and kingdom, 
and carries everything before him to the very 
gates of Rome, where he is forced to return 
by the treachery of Modred, who has seized 
the kingdom and married Guanhumara. In 
a pitched battle Arthur defeats Modred, and 
Guanhumara flies to a cloister and becomes 
a nun of the order of Juliusthe Martyr. But 
Modred rallies, and in another engagement 
Arthur is mortally wounded. 

Numerous romances in prose and verse 
grew out of Geoffrey’s narrative, till at last, 
in the reign of Edward IV., came the Morte 
Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory, which is 
dwelt upon and very intelligently set forth in 
Mr. Maccallum’s essay. Through the Refor- 
mation to the Puritan revolution, and from 
the Restoration to the French revolution, the 
course of Arthurian story is traced, until at 
the time of the Romantic Revival the theme 
is reinstated in a position of interest and 
honor. It had, indeed, come to be seen not 
only that it claimed a scholarly veneration, 
but that it was rich in suggestions for the 
imagination of the present. Edgar Quinet, 
seizing upon the legend of Merlin, whose 
story was a chief ingredient of the medieval 
cycle of Arthur, published Merlin 7? Enchan- 
teur, while Karl Immermann in 1832 came 
forward with his notable work, Merlin, 
eine Mythe. In England the year 1848 wit- 
nessed the publication of Lytton’s King 
Arthur, which was really earlier in concep- 
tion than Tennyson’s Morte ’dArthur, though 
appearing six years later. Matthew Arnold’s 
Tristram and Iseult came in 1852 and William 
Morris’s Defence of Guenevere and its com- 
panion pieces in 1858, while Robert Stephen 
Hawker’s Quest of the Sangraal did not appear 
until 1863. A brief glance at Tennyson’s 
contemporaries at home and abroad gives 
one a juster conception of the conditions 


under which he produced Zhe Jdylls of the 
King, and it inclines one to think that the 
charge that Malory’s romance “loses its epic 
grandeur” in Tennyson is not only baseless 
but quite from the point— 7%e Jdy//s not being 
an epic at all, though they do preserve the 
grandeur of thought and feeling underlying 
the early work. 

Mr. Maccallum finds the connecting prin- 
ciple of Zhe ZJdylls in a conception which 
may be called symbolic ; he reminds us that 
with Tennyson ‘‘ the meaning and the image 
have, as a rule, the simultaneous unity of 
art, and are not related by external after- 
thought.” He finds—as have other students 
—the fullest development of the principle in 
“ The Holy Grail” and the subsequent pieces. 
The Jdylls, in their succession, recount to us 
the entire story of the Order of the Round 
Table, and the critical analysis which Mr. 
Maccallum bestows upon the separate parts 
of the great poem command earnest atten- 
tion and respect. His most important as- 
sumption is that there was a Brythonic 
nucleus of mythic material for romance—a 
theory which Mr. Nutt has brought into 

rominence in his brilliant essay, and which 

rofessor Rhys has applied to io range. 
Mr. Maccallum’s volume is one which Ten- 
nysonians may not neglect.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, 


Civilization during the Middle Ages. By 
George Burton Adams. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Prof. George Burton Adams of Yale Uni- 
versity has made a profound study of the 
Middle Age civilization, especially in relation 
to modern civilization. He shows that the 
foundations of the latter were laid in the 
past. His purpose has been to depict the 
progressive development of the medizval 
elements until they flowered into the charac- 
teristics of our present-day civilization. He 
does not state in detail the facts. He as- 
sumes that the reader is familiar with these, 
and his purpose is rather to show their force 
and movement. He shows what the Middle 
Ages started with—the Greek element with 
its art and science, much of it for the time 
forgotten; the Roman, with its political in- 
stitutions and legal ideas, furnishing the 
empire as the common ground upon which 
all stood; the Christian, with its religious 
and moral ideas; and the German, with other 
political and legal ideas, and a re-enforce- 
ment of fresh blood and life. By the end of 
the sixth century these all existed side by 
side in the nominal Roman Empire. It was 
the work of the remaining centuries of the 
Middle Ages to unite them into a single or- 
ganic whole—the groundwork of our modern 
civilization. 

The chapters on the formation of the 
papacy are very luminous, and show how 
well the torch of a single-minded investigator 
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can light up the great caverns of erudition. 
In writing of the feudal system the author 
shows remarkable good sense, blowing to the 
winds the idea that the perfected form which 
the lawyers finally gave to the feudal theo 
as a matter of land law and of social ran 
was ever the reality of practice. The writer 
of this review happens to have lived for a 
time under a real feudal system on a national 
scale in which thirty millions of people were 
concerned, and he has also made a minute 
study of the feudalism of one portion of 
Europe to which Professor Burton scarcely 
ever refers in his volume. What impresses 
the reviewer is the vast variety and compli- 
cation of the system, whether Oriental or 
European. Yet when one reads Blackstone’s 
Commentaries he gets an idea of the feudal 
system as a perfected crystal, with all its 
lines and angles of ideal length and symme- 
try, instead of the average crystal which 
forms under pressure and under natural 
rather than ideal conditions. Very properly, 
we think, and contrary to some recent Ger- 
man scholars, the dathor sets great store by 
the Crusades as powerful forces in the mak- 
ing of modern Europe. These great up- 
heavals, which broke the old lines of frame- 
work and direction, not only enriched the 
West with ideas and object lessons from the 
East, but also enabled the men of the late 
Middle Ages to enter into judgment upon the 
papacy and the empire, kindled in them the 
sense of nationality, and enabled them to lay 
the foundations of their newer and larger life. 
Other fascinating chapters treat the growth 
of commerce and its results, the Renaissance, 
the papacy in the new age, and the Reforma- 
tion. 

Space will not allow us to quote passages 
which show the keen insight of the author 
and his ability to illuminate great fields of 
history by a single paragraph. As a trained 
engineer on entering the interior of a modern 
Atlantic steamer is able to put his hand right 
on the buttons and levers and to read aright 
the gauges, so Professor Adams touches for 
us the keys of the whole movement of medi- 
eval history. We cannot but pronounce this 
book one of the very best yet produced by an 
American author in the field of the philoso- 
phy of history.— Zhe Literary World. 


The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., sometime Her Mayjesty’s Minis- 
ter to China and Japan. Twovols. Vol. I. 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, Vol. II. by F. V. 
eo and S. Lane-Poole. (Macmillan 

0. 


It well may be claimed for Sir Harry 
Parkes that among the English representa- 
tives who have guarded the interests of his 
country in the far East none is more deserv- 
ing of a permanent memorial thanhe. From 
the moment when, in mere boyhood, he en- 
tered the public service, he seems to have 
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been inspired by that patriotic enthusiasm 
which cannot recognize the possibility of 
failure to the cause of his nation. To him 
England stood for imperial pre-eminence ; he 
served a mistress before whom the world 
must bow, and it is to be confessed that 
through his long and active career in China 
and Japan, during which his devotion never 
faltered, he contributed not a little to estab- 
lish the British power upon a basis of endur- 
ing strength. 

In the massive volumes before us we have 
the record of this man’s remarkable achieve- 
ments. Mr. Lane-Poole advises the reader, 
in a preface, that he has not had the advan- 
tages of access to unpublished despatches, but 
excellent use has been made of private letters, 
the recollections of colleagues, and published 
correspondence ; and, so far as China is con- 
cerned, the journals of Sir Harry and his offi- 
cial despatches to his chiefs, Sir John Bow- 
ring, Lord Elgin, and Sir Frederick Bruce, 
furnish a complete record of the life and work 
of the subject during his service as interpre- 
ter, vice-consul, and consul from 1842 to 1850. 

The whole of the first volume is occupied 
with the twenty-four years of consular ser- 
vice. In 1865 he was appointed British 
Minister to Japan. The period of his tenure 
of the Japanese Legation corresponded with 
the most critical moments in Japanese his- 
tory. He witnessed the revolution which 
overthrew the old feudal system and estab- 
lished the Mikado as constitutional ruler, 
and through this troublous time he managed 
to maintain a neutrality which won the ap- 
plause of all parties. This portion of the 
biography has been written by Mr. Dickins, 
who, in the preface to Volume II, explains 
the special difficulties under which he has 
labored. With Sir Harry’s return to Peking 
as British Minister, the biographical work is 
again taken up by Mr. Lane-Poole, who car- 
ries it forward through the period of the 
Tongking imbroglio to the date of Sir Harry’s 
premature death. : 

Without disputing the axiom that there is 
no such thing as luck in the world, we may 
be permitted to think that, in the case of Sir 
Harry Parkes, whatever is nearest to being 
luck was certainly his. Whenever anything 
of prime importance was about to happen he 
seemed always to turn up at the opportune 
moment. When the Mandarins were re- 
ceived in state aboard the flagship Cornwallis 
young Parkes was there in a conspicuous 
place among the big officials, and even though 
he performed so humble an office as holding 
General Gough’s ‘‘terrible large cocked hat 
and feathers,” he was still where he could 
take note of all that went forward on that 
memorable occasion. ‘‘ From this day,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘for more than forty years 
there were few events in the history of Brit- 
ish relations in the Far East in which he did 
not play a conspicuous part, till the lad who 
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carried ‘ chops’ and despatches for Sir Harry 
Pottinger at Nan King in 1842 ended his bus 
life in 1885 in the high station of Her Maj- 
esty’s Minister to the Court of Peking.” 

Whether it was owing to a pertinacity 
which sometimes amounted to positive effron- 
tery, or whether there were in his character 
certain latent qualities which insured success, 
it would be difficult to determine. Certain 
' it is that this thorough-going Englishman 
achieved extraordinary results in dealing with 
Oriental diplomacy, and he achieved them 
without a resort to Oriental methods. He 
was always a type of his nation, and moved 
on English lines; yet he obtained a sort of 
control over Chinese officials which aston- 
ished his colleagues and gave him an acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence as a negotiator. He 
appears to have appreciated the value of 
force as the backing for every demand. He 
did not bluster, but he never attempted to 
outmanceuvre the wily Celestials at their 
own game of diplomacy until there was a 
goodly showing of British war-ships in the 
harbor. 

At times he showed undue temerity. Once 
he trusted himself to a flag of truce under the 
walls of Peking and was taken prisoner. He 
was loaded with chains and imprisoned, and 
came within an ace of being beheaded ; and, 
though he was then Consul to Shanghai, his 
position would not have saved him but for 
the intervention of an official who had known 
him at Canton and got the consent of Prince 
Kung to his release. 

From first to last this biography possesses 
the interest which attaches to a life full of in 
cident and to a period of historic importance. 
A portrait, which gives evidence of life-like- 
ness, forms a frontispiece, and there are ex- 
cellent sketch-maps, plans of defences, etc., 
which aid an intelligent understanding of the 
text. A glossary and appendices are valu- 
able adjuncts, and will be appreciated by the 
reader who desires to give to this work the 
studious attention which it merits.—PAi/a- 
deiphia Evening Bulletin. 


Social Reform and the Church. By John R. 
Commons. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


This is the title of a work by John R. 
Commons, Professor of Economics and 
Social Science in the Indiana University, 
which is calculated to stimulate thought and 
lead to action on the part of its readers. 
Some few months since Prof. Commons 
published his Distribution of Wealth, 
which was recognized as a most thoughtful 
contribution to the constantly growing 
literature of Economics, and the present 
work, while not perhaps intended as such, 
is in many important particulars an appro- 
priate supplement to it. It will appeal more 
forcibly to the popular mind, and so will 
perhaps exert a more immediate influence 
upon practical affairs. Some idea of the 


scope of the work may be gathered from the 
titles of these seven chapters which constitute 
it: ‘‘ The Christian Minister and Sociology,” 
‘* The Church and the Problem of Poverty,” 
“‘The Educated Man in Politics,” ‘The 
Church and Political Reforms,” ‘“Temperance 
Reform,” ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies,” and 
‘* Proportional Representation.” 

The characteristic feature of the volume is 
that political, social, and religious reforms 
are urged from an economic standpoint. 
Prof. Commons holds that the church and 
the Christian minister has a relation to 
political and social reforms in their capacity 
as a church and ministry, and he vigorously 
arraigns the latter for its ignorance of sociol- 
ogy and penology, and demands that there 
be on its part a thoughtful and thorough 
study of social ethics. If the ministry is to 
lead it must prove itself competent for leader- 
ship. Prof. Commons does not criticise the 
church from the outside, but as a church. 
member. His criticism is not negative, but 
positive, practical, and constructive. 

Christianity, he holds, is the cause of our 
social problems. There are no such prob- 
lems outside Christendom. If the church as 
the representative of Christ and Christianity 
is responsible for these, then its duty lies in 
a grappling with the social ills of the day. 
Marriage and divorce, intemperance, crime, 
pauperism and poverty, wealth and luxury, 
the relations of labor and capital, all come 
under the great complex laws which regulate 
the duties of man, and therefore are of equal 
importance with the more distinctively relig- 
ious functions of the church. In short, says 
the author, ‘‘it is the duty of the hour, not 
to pick out a few souls for salvation, but 
gradually to develop ail that is highest in 
every son of man.” Some of the vital 
questions of the day are: What is the relation 
between politics and the salvation of the 
world? Why do politics fail in their mission, 
and why is not the church more successful 
in its mission ? What should be the attitude 
of the church towards politics? And these 
are some of the questions which the author 
essays to answer. He believes in treating 
them scientifically and fundamentally, not 
sentimentally and empirically. The need 
of to-day in the church or elsewhere is 
of vigorous thinking, clear thinking, and a 
right spirit, and such a volume as the present 
is a help towards this. 

The chapters of this volume are really 
seven essays, the first six of which were read 
before bodies distinctively Christian in their 
character, while the seventh was read at the 
Word’s Fair congress on suffrage. There is, 
however, a distinct coherency in them, and 
the author has one purpose in view, the 
awakening of the Christian church to its 
duty in the matter of political and social 
reforms. Readers may differ from the 


author’s conclusions, but they will without 
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exception admire his courage, earnestness, 
and singleness of purpose.—BSoston Ad- 
vertiser. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. (Macmillan & 

Co.) 

We know of few bocks that are so useful 
to the busy man of affairs as The Statesman's 
Year Book, the thirty-fourth annual volume of 
which has appeared. It is as good as its pre- 
decessors, which is saying a great deal. The 
object of the book is to give in compact form 
the political and industrial history of the 
nations of the world, with their present 
rulers and the constitutions under which they 
are ruling. For instance, if one wanted to 
know something about Corea he would turn 
to page 440, where he would learn that the 
reigning monarch was Li-Hi, and that he 
succeeded King Shoal Shing in 1864 and is 
the twenty-ninth in succession since the 
founding of the present dynasty in 1392. In 
addition he would get a definite idea of the 
religion, the commerce, the financial policy, 
and the army and navy of this peculiar king- 
dom. The book is corrected to March 4 of 
the current year and contains the names of 
the new Brazilian president and vice-presi- 
dent elected on March 1. As another in- 
stance of completeness to date it also records 
the fact that Gladstone has resigned as prime 
minister of England and has been succeeded 
by Lord Rosebery. The troubles in Hawaii 
are explained, though Liliuokalani still ap- 
pears as the reigning sovereign. 

The Statesman’s Year Book is printed 
in England and, of course, devotes consider- 
able, in fact the most commanding, space to 
the British Empire. But the other great 
powers are not slighted. There are fifty 
pages given to the United States. From 
these one could get a good idea of the coun- 
try and the government if he had no other 
source of information. A brief history of 
the founding of the republic is given, 
with the dates of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the adop- 
tion of the constitution. Even the nature of 
the constitution itself is explained. The 
names of the president, the vice-president, 
and the cabinet are given, with biographical 
notices. The constitution of the national 
legislature is explained, with the number of 
representatives allowed to each state in con- 
gress. The state governments are discussed 
and the method of governing the territories 
is made clear. The book refers to the 
Alaskan territory as being similar to a Brit- 
ish crown colony, which is ruled by a gov- 
ernor tinassisted by a legislature. From the 
last United States census many tables are 
taken, showing the area, population, com- 
merce and educational system of the United 
States. There is a list of the principal cities 
of the country with their population. The num- 
ber of adherents to the various religious sects 
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is presented briefly and the systems of educa- 
tion in the various states are set forth. As 
to the financial system of the United States, 
the book has this to say, in its usual brief, 
lucid style: ‘‘ The monetary system is theo- 
retically bimetallic, gold being legal tender, 
and also silver dollars. In 1853 the fractional 
silver pieces were reduced to token money. 
In 1873 the silver dollar was omitted from 
the list of coins td be struck, but in 1878 it 
was restored by the Bland Act, which re- 
quired its coinage to the extent of from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 per annum. In July, 
1890, the Sherman act was passed, whereby 
silver was to be purchased and silver certifi- 
cates issued to the amount of $4,500,000 a 
month. The silver-purchase clauses were, 
however, repealed October 30, 1893. 

There are many other interesting things 
which the volume contains. These now 
mentioned are only hints. There is not a 
country of which one can think which is not 
referred to with more or less fulness accord- 
ing to its importance. There is nothing, in 
fact, which approaches this book for world- 
knowledge in such compact form and so 
reasonable in price. It is edited as usual by 

. Scott Keltie, assistant secretary to the 

oyal Geographical Society, after official re- 
turns from the various countries.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


Salome. By Oscar Wilde. Illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley. (Copeland & Day.) 
This American reproduction of Oscar 

Wilde’s one-act tragedy will attract attention 

not so much on account of the text... . The 

illustrations . . . have a strange fascination 
for those who have learned to love art for 
art’s sake. Mr. Beardsley’s figures have 
nothing of reality about them ; nothing more 
fantastical or grotesque was ever conceived 
in the dreams of an opium-eater; and yet 
they leave a stronger impression than if they 
had been born of what we may be pleased to 
call legitimate art, and set us to wondering 
whether, after all, the methods of the Royal 
Academy are the only methods by which the 
soul of the artist can express itself on paper. 
. The two “intense” illustrations of the 
work are “The Dancer’s Reward” and 

“The Climax.” Nothing in the book shows 

the power of the artist so much as the 

former. The subject is the gloating of 

Salome, the daughter of Herodias, over the 

bloody head of Jokanaan ; the latter shows 

her embracing and kissing SS ee 

Beardsley will be laughed at and criticised 

for these illustrations,—he has been already, 

—but, for all that, they will set people think- 

ing.— The Boston Transcript. 

A richly bound volume in blue and gold, 
with wide margins and fantastic designs and 
pictures by Aubrey Beardsley, containing 
Oscar Wilde’s end-of-the-century tragedy of 
Salome, a one-act piece originally written 








in French by Mr. Wilde, ... and here 
translated back into the vernacular by 
the author’s friend, Lord Alfred Bruce 
Douglas, whose share in the result deserves 
the highest praise, for his rendering is a fine 
example of pellucid, musical, and tersely 
idiomatic English. The play is ina single 
scene, and it treats the story of the daughter 
of Herod and Herodias who demanded the 
head of John on a charger. . . . The catas- 
trophe of the beheading and subsequent exe- 
cution of his daughter by Herod is skilfully 
led up to in a scene of gruesome mystical 
poetry and passion, the sensuously-fleshly, 
familiar to readers of the Swinburne- 
Rossetti-Wilde school, being blended with a 
biblical solemnity. In literary style the 
method of Maeterlinck as to the use of 
simple, sensuous language, and the repetition 
of sentences in the dialogue, as well as the 
fantasy of the imaginings put in the mouth 
of the characters, is plainly apparent, and, on 
the whole the ear-marksof both the decadents 
and the symbolists are here. . . . In character 
drawing and contrast it is undeniably strong, 
and as literature it must be recognized. We 
confess that the pictures of Mr. Beardsley 
are too much for us,—presumably they are 
meant to be in consonance with the oriental 
setting of the tragedy.—TZhe Hartford Cou- 
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Electric Waves. By Dr. Heinrich Hertz. 
Authorized English Translation by D. E. 
Jones. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The recent death of Dr. Hertz, in his 
thirty-seventh year, cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as a calamity to science. The 
work before us is a translation of his col- 
lected papers, which originally appeared in 
Wiedemann’s Annalen. The English trans- 
lation was supervised by the author himself, 
and the very interesting and valuable preface 
is due to Lord Kelvin. Then follows the 
modest and fair-minded introduction of Dr. 
Hertz. There are thirteen of his papers, all of 
which are of fundamental importance. Taking 
Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light as 
the basis of his work, Hertz succeeded by a 
most beautiful series of experiments in prov- 
ing the existence of distinct rays of electric 
force, and in showing that these possess the 
properties of rays of heat and light popularly 
so called. In other words, rays of electricity 
may be rectilinear, reflected, refracted, and 
polarized. The relation between electricity 
and other forms of energy is thus for the 
first time clearly demonstrated by experi- 
ment. To use the language of Lord Kelvin: 


“During the fifty-six years which have 
passed since Faraday first offended physical 
mathematicians with his curved lines of force, 
many workers and many thinkers have 
helped to build up the nineteenth-century 
school of plenum, one ether for light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism; and the German and 
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English volumes containing Hertz’s electri- 
cal papers given to the world in the last 
decade of the century will be a permanent 
monument of the splendid consummation 
now realized.” 

Of course very much remains to be done, 
and even the a of recent discovery is 
yet to be written he work of our country- 
man, Joseph He to whom is exclusively 
due the important as dueprery of the oscillatory 
character of the discharges of the Leyden 
jar, anor not to be known in Germany, 

ertz attributes to Helmholtz in 1847 
= had been distinctly proved by Henry 
in 1842. But Hertz’s work is eminently 
just to the claims of others, and he himself 
must stand in history as presenting an ex- 
traordinary combination of mathematical 
and experimental powers.— Zhe Nation. 


The Works of Chaucer. Edited by W. W. 

Skeat. Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The long-expected edition of Chaucer, of 
which the first volume lies before us, may not 
prove to be in all respects the ideal and final 
edition of our old poet; but it lays all who 
are concerned with Chaucer studies under a 
great and lasting obligation. Ever since the 
appearance of his edition of Langland, in 
which his unrivalled knowledge of Middle- 
English was pre-eminently displayed, it has 
been obvious that the greatest of Middle- 
English poets was destined to be one day 
edited by him. It is indeed in Middle-Eng- 
lish that Professor Skeat’s real eminence asa 
scholar mainly lies; and one need not be 
very bold to prophesy that he will be remem- 
bered by these two classics of English 
scholarship when his Etymological Diction- 
ary, immense as its services have been and 
are, is consigned to that limbo of the rela- 
tively admirable into which he has now ban- 
ished his predecessors, Tyrwhitt and Bell. 

The greater part of the present volume 
consists of the ‘‘Minor Poems” already 
edited by Professor Skeat. In addition, it 
contains the whole of the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose,” and an admirably concise, yet com- 
plete, summary of the ascertained facts of 
Chaucer’s life. The former is a very valu- 
able piece of work, presenting as it does a 
text critically emended with great skill from 
the one extant MS. and the earliest printed 
edition; while for that portion which is now 
generally accepted as Chaucer’s (v. 1~1705) 
the French original is printed at the bottom 
of the page. . . 

We have dwelt, as critics will, upon com- 
paratively minute points; we would not part 
from the reader without assuring him that he 
will, notwithstanding, find in this volume, 
and doubtless alsoin its successors, immense 
and prodigal learning, such as probably no 
other living scholar could have brought to 
bear, in its full extent, upon the subject. We 
heartily congratulate Professor Skeat on his 
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having been enabled to complete this pro- 
longed labor, and to bestow a gift of extraor- 
dinary value upon all students of that rude 
yet powerful medieval tongue from which 


. Chaucer, if no one else, could win sweetness 


and song and light.—C. H. HeErrorp in 
The Bookman. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis 

Todd. (Roberts Bros.) 

An interesting little work is that entitled 
Total Eclipses of the Sun, by Mabel 
Loomis Todd, which is one of the volumes 
in the ‘‘Columbian Knowledge Series,” 
published by Roberts Brothers. Mrs. Todd 
has had the best of opportunities for making 
her little book, having had practical experi- 
ence at eclipses, and wealth of fact from 
which to draw in her husband’s note-books, 
a source which she has used with judgment 
and consideration, while to such men as 
Prof. Todd and Prof. Young she returns 
acknowledgments for valuable suggestions 
and assistance. 

It may readily be seen, therefore, that for 
those who desire to inform themselves about 
eclipses of the sun there is here given a 
treatise many times more full than the con- 
cise notes in astronomical text-books and 
many times more accurate than the informa- 
tion which the newspaper reporter is likely 
to acquire during the necessarily hasty prep- 
aration of some special article. 

To the eclipses of the sun is due all of the 
knowledge which we possess of some won- 
derful solar phenomena. One by one this 
group is lessened by the discovery of means 
of observing some especial feature at other 
times than eclipses or at all times, but there 
still remain the solar corona, and various 
other phenomena, which can be seen only 
during the few minutes of obscuration of the 
sun. The popular nature of these phenomena 
appeals to the intelligent general reader, and 
it is to this class that Mrs. Todd’s book will 
most strongly appeal. 

It considers first the general nature of an 
eclipse, giving a graphic description of the 
features of total solar obscuration, noting 
the appearance of the corona, the minor 
phenomena of prominences, Baily’s beads, 
shadow-bands and the like, and discussing 
the possibility of intra-Mercurial planets. 
It enters into the story of past eclipses from 
the Christian era almost to the present, and 
adds some notes on the future events of the 
kind, with hints as to the desirable or prac- 
ticable course to be pursued. A very inter- 
esting feature of the book is the addition of 
biographical notices of some of the astron- 
omers who have made the sun a special 
study, Airy, Bessel, Perry, and Secchi, whose 

rtraits adorn the volume. The book is 
pecker illustrated with diagrams, sketches, 
reproductions of different views of the solar 
corona, and many other matters in line with 
the work. 
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Should the forthcoming volumes of the 
series present so attractive a showing as does 
this, the initial one, its success popularl 
and scientifically will certainly be aaa. 
A volume by Prof. Todd and Mr. Lynn is 
already promised, which will be entitled 
Stars and Telescopes, being a handy book 
of astronomy.—Soston Times. 


West Irish Folk-tales and Romances. Col- 
lected and Translated by William Larmine. 
With Introduction and Notes, etc. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Folk-lore stories impress the public in dif- 
ferent ways. There are readers and stu- 
dents. The first search for what may be in- 
teresting and amusing; the second throw 
entirely aside what gives pleasure, and are 
only bent on the discovery of certain analo- 
gies between the folk-lore just presented to 
them and the folk-lore derivable from far or 
remote parts of the world. In certain cases, 
as when Andrew Lang or Joseph Jacobs is 
the critic and judge, not only is something 
said as to the inherent beauty of a story, but 
the archeological side is considered. 

Folk-lorists are, however, for the most part 
dryasdust personages and utterly indiffer- 
ent to any qualities of inherent grace or maj- 
esty. We may say that folk-lore is as yet a 
science in an inchoate condition, awaiting its 
great generalizer, The application of the 
evolution theory has not yet been fully made. 
Those who urge the independent theory, or 
that a story with similarities mighthave orig- 
inated among the Ainus or with the High- 
landers, have as good a right to respectful 
consideration as those who insist that there 
never was but one source for everything. 

In the volume under notice the tales have 
been taken verbatim from narrators living in 
Connemara, Galway, Donegal, and else- 
where, and the effort has been made to trans- 
late them in the most literal manner. Seme- 
times Mr. Larmine declares that in the old 
Gaelic there were certain words which were 
hardly translatable, or at least doubtful. One 
difference between the Irish and German 
folk-lore stories is the general absence in the 
first of anything akin to what might be called 
the household sentiment. The Irish had 
probably in the long past nothing which im- 
pressed them with what we designate as 
“* domesticity.” Raids, combats, inroads 
alone occupied them. War-cries and some- 
what of the din of strife are recorded. . . .. 

Mr. Larmine is not to be held accountable 
for the digressions and omissions of his story- 
tellers, who follow their own idiosyncrasies. 
Hence the legends are often of the nonsense 
kind, there being no string to hold the fiction 
together. Early Ireland must have been 
democratic, that is, according to the ideas of 
the Pat of to-day, for in ‘‘ The Servant of 
Poverty” the King meets a farmer, and 
‘*they both went into a tavern to drink a 
glass.” It is amusing to find the King of 
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Greece and the King of Prussia introduced 
into Irish folk-lore, but his Hellenic Majesty 
sapens in many of these stories. . . 

many of the stories there are what Mr. 
Larmine calls “‘ runs.” When the champions 
or heroes go to sea in currachs, or ships with 
“* speckled sails,” these sea runs occur. This 
is a kind of peetical description of the sea, 
with much that is fantastic in it. There were 
‘‘seals, whales, crawling, creeping things ; 
little beasts of the sea with red mouths, ris- 
ing in the sole and palm of the oar, making 
fairy music and melody for themselves, till 
the sea arose in strong waves, hushed with 
magic, hushed with wondrous voices.” How 
could an illiterate man have turned off ideas 
of this kind? Half of the meaning in it the 
story-teller could not have understood, The 
resounding phrases certainly came down 
orally to the story-teller from a far-distant 
time.— Zhe New York Times. 


A Text-book of the Physiological Chemistry of 
the Animal Bod; By Arthur Gamgee, 
M.D., F.R.S. Vol. II.: The Physiological 
Chemistry of Digestion. 
Co.) 


After an interval of thirteen years since the 
appearance of the first volume, the author re- 
sumes the publication of his valuable text- 
book of physiological chemistry. This period 
has been fruitful in the production of impor- 
tant papers on thevarious subjects treated of in 
the present volume, and the author has shown 
the same skill and conscientiousness which 
characterized his earlier work in bringing to- 
gether the conclusions reached by other in- 
vestigators, and has enriched the whole by 
the results of his own extensive experience in 
original research. The volume now before 
us covers the subject of the physiological 
chemistry of digestion, and treats it with a 
fulness that leaves little to be desired. As 
a particularly interesting and important fea- 
ture may be mentioned that portion of the 
work devoted to the chemical changes pro- 
duced by micro-organisms in the alimentary 
_ canal. Owing to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing in all cases between the chemical changes 
occurring in digestion and those taking place 
during absorption, it would have been more 
satisfactory to have these two processes de- 
scribed in connection with each other; but 
the latter subject is left for a subsequent vol- 
ume, the publication of which must even be 
postponed, as the author tells us in his pref- 
ace, until a second edition of the first volume 
brings the treatment of the subjects there 
discussed to a point representing the present 
position of physiological science. 

It is to be hoped that the author will find 
himself in a position to complete without un- 
due delay the survey of his chosen subject, 
for, though the work will not replace in the 
hands of medical students the recently pub- 
lished smaller manuals of Hammarsten and 
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of Haliburton, yet, as a treatise on physiolog- 
ica) chemistry fully representing our present 
knowledge of the subject, it will be invaluable 
to all advanced students of medical science, 
and to all who desire by original investiga- 
tions to extend the bounds of our knowledge 
in directions in which research is likely to 
lead to most valuable results for the welfare 
of the human race.— Zhe Nation. 


Oxford and her Colleges. 
Macmillan & Co, 


This little volume by Prof. Goldwin Smith 
is a most delightful sketch of the history of 
Oxford University and her colleges, and 
should be carefully studied by every pros- 
pective visitor to this famous university, as 
well as by those who desire to know some- 
thing of this most ancient seat of English 
learning. In a clear yet terse style he depicts 
Oxford as it is, and thousands of Americans 
who know but little concerning Oxford, save 
that it is the oldest of English universities, will 
gain from this sketch a clear and definite idea 
of what Oxford really is. It is a federation 
of colleges, the university being the federal 
government, The chancellor is a non-resi- 
dent grandee, usually a political leader whom 
the university delights to honor and whose 
protection it desires. It is only on state oc- 
casions that he appears. The real acting 
chief is the vice-chancellor, who, with two 
proctors named by the colleges in turn, are 
the guardians of university discipline. There 
is a university legislature of three houses—an 
elective council made up equally of heads of 
colleges, professors, and masters of arts; the 
congregation of residents, mostly teachers, 
and the convocation, which consists of all 
masters of arts, resident or non-resident, if 
they are present to vote. Congregation num- 
bers 400 and convocation nearly 6000. Legis- 
lation is initiated by the council, and has to 
make its way through the progressive aca- 
demical congregation and the conservative ru- 
tal convocation. The university regulates 
the studies and confers the degrees and hon- 
ors. It also holds all the examinations ex- 
cept the entrance, which is held by the col- 
leges. Each college is a separate institution 
by itself, with its own governing body con- 
sisting of a head (president, master, principal, 
and provost) and a body of fellows. It holds its 
own estates, and has its staff of teachers or 
tutors usually taken from the fellows, though 
the subjects of teaching are those prescribed 
by the university. 

d on an outline of which the above is 
an abstract, Prof. Smith gives a graphic sketch 
of the history of each of the Oxford colleges, 
and notes the changes which have taken place 
in the development of the university of to- 
day. With Oxford understood and appre- 
ciated, there is no reason why the eyes of 
Americans desirous of studying at a Euro- 
pean as well as an American university 
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should not be turned to her as well as to the 
universities of Germany. This little volume 
is one of great value.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


Translations and Reprints from the Original 
Sources of European History. The Early 
Reformation Period in England. Edited 
by Edward P. Cheyney. (Published by the 
Department of History of the University 
of Pennsylvania.) 

The use of documentary sources is de- 
manded so generally in the teaching of his- 
tory, and the number of trained teachers who 
are able to use documents to advantage in 
their teaching is increasing so rapidly, that 
there is every reason to welcome every means 
by which students can secure available copies 
of the documents needed in their work. The 
History Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania promises to provide instructors 
with the sources for teaching European his- 
tory. The plan adopted is that which has 
been so successful in furnishing American 
material, a leaflet of convenient size, bound 
in stiff paper, and large enough to give the 
essential sources concerning some definite 
point of importance which the student should 
understand and appreciate. This first num- 


ber aims to give the student a clear idea of 
the personality of the three men who shaped 
England’s policy and history during the pe- 


riod of renaissance and reformation—Wol- 
sey, Sir Thomas More, and Henry VIII. 
This is done by extracts from the reports of 
foreign ambassadors and letters from the 
three characters, besides some minor mate- 
rials of interest. The coming numbers prom- 
ise matter upon Pope Urban and the Cru- 
saders, on the reaction after 1815 and the 
European Policy of Metternich, the great 
English Constitutional Documents, Letters 
from the Crusaders in the Holy Land, and 
Documents of the Early Period of the French 
Revolution. The annual subscription is one 
dollar, and the usual considerations are made 
for orders in quantity. The publication is 
under the direction of Mr. Dana C. Munro 
of the university, who will edit the numbers 
upon medieval history, Professor Cheyney 
providing those for English history and Pro- 
fessor Robinson those upon the modern his- 
tory of continental Europe.— 7%e Journal of 
Education, 


Elementary Metal Work. By Charles God- 
frey Leland. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The versatility of Charles Godfrey Leland 
belies the old adage concerning Jacks at all 
trades. The critics are hardly done with re- 
viewing and praising his autobiographical 
work so recently published, and now there 
comes another book from his pen written for 
quite a different class of readers. Eiementary 
Metal Work aims to be a practical manual for 
amateurs, or for the use of teachers in schools. 
The author’s experience as Director of In- 
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dustrial Art Work in the public schools of 
Philadelphia gives him a pretty clear idea of 
what such a manual ought to be. In this 
volume Mr. Leland does for metal work what 
he has done in earlier volumes for leather 
work, wood-carving, and other minor arts. 
He treats in a practical way of bent iron, flat 
and moulded sheet, and repoussé work, and 
of ornamental silver, nail, scale, and stencil 
work, all of which are carefully illustrated, 
while the elementary processes in each case 
are explained and the necessary tools and 
materials named and generally figured. Mr. 
Leland assures his readers that some of these 
branches of metal work were taught, in the 
innustrial art classes of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, to pupils who, on leaving school, 
immediately obtained well-paid employment 
because of their training. The designs are 
generally quite attractive, being drawn, many 
of them, from Florentine work. The man- 
ual ought to find a ready sale among the 
many young people with whom metal work 
is now the favorite artistic fad.— Zhe Jnde- 
pendent. 


The Longer Prose Works of Walter Savage 
Landor, Edited with notes and index by 
Charles G. Crump. In two volumes. 
Vol. II. (Macmillan & Co.) 

This volume completes the edition of 
Landor for which we have given thanks upon 
several past occasions. There are six vol- 
umes of “‘ Imaginary Conversations,” two of 
poems, and two of the longer prose works— 
a practically complete edition of a writer 
who will live as long as the English lan- 
guage, and whose audience will increase 
with every new generation. We have previ- 
ously expressed regret that some of Landor’s 
poems should have been left unpublished ; 
but the new edition, as a whole, includes 
enough matter not collected by Forster to 
make it fully as desirable as its predecessor, 
while in mechanical attractiveness it easily 
takes the first place. The volume now pub- 
lished gives us a novelty in the shape of a 
frontispiece portrait of a bearded Landor. 
The text includes the ‘“‘ Pentameron”; five 
additional ‘‘ Conversations,” four of them 
now for the first time reprinted from the 
Examiner; the three essays on Theo- 
critus, Catullus, and Petrarca, first published 
in the Quarterly Review; and an index. 
This index, which fills seventy-five pages, 
and covers the ten volumes of the edition, 
has been prepared by Miss Lucy Crump, and 
its ‘‘object has been to indicate as far as 
possible allusions to Landor’s own life scat- 
tered throughout the volumes, and to illus- 
trate his opinions.” It is difficult to be (in 
words) sufficiently grateful for this intelligent 
and helpful adjunct to the edition. Landor’s 
opinions concerning men and things are al- 
ways interesting and often weighty, but his 
work is of so miscellaneous a character that 
the search for some particular but vaguely 
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remembered allusion is almost a hopeless 

task. From the burden of that task the 

literary worker is henceforth freed. If he 
wishes to know all that Landor wrote of 

Plato or Dante or Milton, of Greece or Italy, 

of kings or priests or religion, he has but to 

consult this index, which promptly reveals to 
him the volumes and the pages to be con- 
sulted. Would that such an index might ac- 
company the collected works of every writer ! 

— The Dial. 

Light : an Elementary Text-book, Theoretical 
and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By 
R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 

The best foundation upon which a student 

of science ’can build is elementary physics, 
for the necessity of accurate observation and 
correct reasoning is impressed upon him from 
the very beginning. Mere book-work has no 
value in training the mind in this direction : 
lectures illustrated with experiments may 
lead to the desired end if the teacher take 
care that the inferences to be drawn from the 
experimentation are quite clear; but best of 
all methods, by far, is to let the student per- 
form the experiments himself, to mark the 
result, and then reason out the explanation. 
The advantages to be derived from such prac- 
tical work are incalculable, yet the small 
number of physical laboratories in our schools 
and colleges at the present time shows that 
its importance has not been fully recognized. 
There are, however, signs of improvement. 
Judging from the increasing number of books 
dealing more or less with practical physics, 
interest in that subject is developing. Mr. 
Glazebrook’s two volumes help to extend the 
practical method of teaching. Believing with 
most scientific educationalists that courses of 
practical instruction are necessary to the 
proper understanding of fundamental princi- 
ples, Mr. Glazebrook gives, in the volume 
under review, clear descriptions of experi- 
ments, the explanations of the theory under- 
lying the work, and the deductions to be 
made from the results. The theoretical por- 
- tion of the book could very well form the 
subject of short lectures preceding the labo- 
ratory work, in which the principles ex- 
pounded at such times could be experiment- 
ally tested. The book abounds with dia- 
grams of the kind that appertain to trea- 
tises on light. To the artistic mind these 
figures lack beauty, but they possess the 
qualification of clearness; and that is suffi- 
cient to commend them to the student of 
optics. Teachers who require a book on 
light, suitable for the class-room and the lab- 
oratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s work. —Nature. 

By Moorland and Sea, By Francis A. Knight. 
Illustrated by the author. (Roberts Bros.) 
There is a vein of genuine poetry in Mr. 

Knight, and in his wanderings By Moor- 

dand and Sea it finds graceful expression. 
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These fifteen descriptive essays are filled with 
close but never paraded observation of na- 
ture in sunshine and storm, and each little 
delicate picture is firmly drawn and has in it 
just the requisite amount of local color. He 
takes us to the stormy waters of the Hebrides, 
and in his company we sail up narrow Loch 
Dunvegan and climb the rock on which 
stands the gray stronghold of the Macleods— 
a fortress that for ten centuries has remained 
in the family of its founders, and stands on 
its sea-washed reef to-day apparently un- 
touched by time, in spite of the hurricanes 
and the sieges of a thousand years. Then 
we find ourselves far away to the south on 
Sedgmoor, thinking of Monmouth and of 
what Macaulay has termed ‘‘ the last fight de- 
serving of the name of battle that has been 
fought on English ground.” Once more—to 
pick another scene at random—we are in the 
midsummer fields in the dewy dawn, listen- 
ing as the shadows vanish for the musical 
carol of the thrush whose joyous prelude 
quickly awakens the invisible choir of the 
neighboring woodlands. The breath of the 
country is in these sketches, and that fact in 
part explains their spell, and the rest of the 
secret stands revealed in the brilliant descrip- 
tive gift of the writer.— Zhe Speaker. 


Handbook of Gold-milling. By Henry Louis. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


An extremely opportune book at the pres- 

ent day, when the mining of gold has received 
afresh impetus from the temporary decline 
in value of its sister metal, silver, is 
the Handbook of Gold-milling by Henry 
Louis. It is a scientific discussion from a 
practical standpoint, by a competent mining 
engineer, of the various mechanical and 
chemical processes in use at the present 
day for extracting gold from such of its ores 
as are not capable of complete disintegration 
by the action of roasting. No such discussion 
devoted exclusively to gold-milling has, so 
far as we know, hitherto been made. Modern 
improvements in gold-milling are largely of 
American origin, especially the mechanical 
ones, but it seems rather an advantage than 
a disadvantage that their relative merits 
should be discussed by an Englishman, when, 
as in this case, he shows a thorough familiar- 
ity with American appliances and practice, 
for his opinions must be more impartial and 
are derived from a broader experience, taking 
in as it does the important gold-fields of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The opening chap- 
ters are devoted to the mineralogical and 
chemical properties of gold and its alloys and 
amalgams, but, singularly enough, omit all 
discussion of its combinations with tellurium. 
The author shows thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and expresses himself clearly and 
concisely in not too technical language. His 
book should be of great value not only to the 
mill superintendent, but also to the intel- 
ligent mine-owner.— The Nation. 
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70 PUBLISHERS.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible, and the co- 


operation uf all publishers is earnestly requested. 


A.—In Maiden Meditation. By E. V. A. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 217. $1.00. 


Apvams.—Civilization during the Middle 
Ages, especially in Relation to Modern 
Civilization. By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 263. $2.50. 


ApDENEY.—The Theol of the New Tes- 
tament. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., 
Professor in New College, London. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 16mo. Cloth. 75 
cents, net. 


AKERMAN.— The Cross of Sorrow. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By William Aker- 
man. (Macmillan & Co.) Small quarto. 
Vellum boards. pp. 102. $1.50, met. 


ALEXANDER.—A Mord! Blot. 
B. Alexander. 
Co.) 


By Sigmund 
(The Arena Publishing 
Paper, so cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


ALEXxANDER.—A History of the Methodist 
Church, South ; the United Presbyterian 
Church; the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church; and the Presbyterian Church, 
South, in the United States. By Gross 
Alexander, D.D., James B. Scouller, D.D., 
R. V. Foster, D.D., and T. C. Johnson, 
D.D. Vol. XI. American Church History 
Series. (The Christian ‘Literature Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 487. $3.00. 


ALEXANDER. — Broken Links. A Love 
Story. By Mrs. Alexander. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A.certon.—Columbia. An Epic Poem on 
the Late Civil War between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. By 
Frank C. Algerton. (Author’s Private 
oo" limited.) 1t2mo. Cloth. pp. 165. 

1.50. 


BarLow.—Bogland Studies. By Jane Bar- 
low, Author of ‘‘Irish Idylls.” Uniform 
oe “Irish Idyils.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

1.25. 


Barr.—The Lone House. By Amelia E. 
Barr. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) t2mo. $1.25. 


Bayarp.—The Journal of Martha Pintard 
Bayard. London, 1794-1797. Edited by 
S. Bayard Dod. With two Portraits in 
> einen (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 16mo. 

1.50. 


Beppoges.—The Letters of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. Edited with Notes by Edmund 
Gosse, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 270. $2.00. Large- 
paper Edition. $5.00, met. 


BeHrens.—A Manual of Microchemical 
Analysis. By Professor H. Behrens, of 
the Polytechnic School in Delft, Holland. 
With an Introductory Chapter by Professor 
— W. Judd, F.R.S., of the Royal Col- 
lege of Science, London. With 84 Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 246. $1.50, 
net. 


Binet.—The Psychic Life of Mi 
nisms. A Study in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. By Alfred Binet. Religion of Science 
Library, Vol. I. No. 6. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 1t2mo. Paper 
covers. pp. 120. 25 cents. 


BrrrELL.—Men, Women, and Books. Es- 
says by Augustine Birrell, M.P. (Chas. 
oor Sons.) Elzevir 16mo, gilt top. 

1.00. 


BLENNERHASSETT and SLEEMAN.— Adven- 
tures in Mashonaland. By Two Hospital 
Nurses, Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy 
Sleeman. New and cheaper edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
340. $1.25. 


Butss.—A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell 
Ell Hesy Excavated. By Frederick Jones 
Bliss, M.A. With Illustrations. Palestine 
Exploration Fund. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth, gilttop. pp. 201. $2.25. 


Bo_prewoop.—A Modern Buccaneer. By 
Rolf Boldrewood, Author of “ Robbery 
under Arms,” etc. (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 338. $1.25. 


Bonar. — The Intellectual Virtues. By 
James Bonar,M.A., LL.D. Being a Lecture 
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delivered in June, 1893, at Essex *Hall, 
Strand, to the United Philosophical 
Societies of University Extension Students 
in West London. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pamphlet. pp. 23. 35 cents, met. 


BonnEr.—A Child’s History of Spain. By 
John Bonner, Author of ‘*A Child’s His- 
tory of France,” etc. Illustrated. (Harper 
& Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Bonney.—The Story of Our Planet. By T. 
. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
.G.S., Professor of Geology in Universit 

College, London; Fellow of St. John’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge; and Honorary Canon of 
Manchester. With six colored Plates and 
Maps and about Ioo Illustrations. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) Large Svo. $5.00. 


BrapsHaw.—Sir Thomas Munro and the 
British Settlement of the Madras Pres- 
idency. By John Bradshaw, M.A., 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
With Map. Rulers of India Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 233. 
60 cents, net. 


BRAMHALL.—The Wee Ones of Japan. 
By Mae St. John Bramhall. Illustrations 
by C. D. Weldon. (Harper & Bros.) 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Bripces.—Overheard in Arcady. By Rob- 
ert Bridges (Droch). With 65 Illustrations 
by O. Herford, F. G. Atwood, and A. E. 
— (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 12mo. 

1.25. 


BricHt.—Wa: ks in Church History. 
By William Bright, D.D.,‘Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 436. $2.00. 


Briscoz.—Links in a Chain. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, Author of ‘‘ Perchance to 
Dream.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 16mo. 
$1.00. 


Britts.—The Council of Three. 
tie Dyer Britts. 
12mo. 


By Mat- 
(Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
pp. 256. $1.00. 


Brooxe.—Tennyson: His Art in Relation 
to Modern Life. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
ge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 1t2mo. 

2.00. 


BurnHAM.—The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 
By Clara Louise Burnham. Riverside 
Paper Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
16mo. 50 cents. 


Carryn.—A Yellow Aster. 
(Mrs. Mannington Caffyn). 
Ogilvie Publishing Co.) 

25 cents. 


By “Iota” 
(The J. S. 
I2mo. Paper. 
PP- 270. 
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Carr. — The Judicial Interpretation by 
the U. S. Courts of the Acts of Congress 
relating to the Tariff. By William Wilkins 
Carr of the Philadelphia Bar. (T. “a Ww. 
Johnson.) Royal 8vo. Law sheep. $5.50, 

net, 


CassELL’s Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Planned by E. C. Stedman and compiled 
chiefly by Edward King. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.) Flexible leather. $1.50. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine. With 
Word Meanings. The Baltimore Cate- 
chism, ordered and enjoined by the Third 
Plenary Council. (John Murphy & Co.) 
No. 1, $2.50 per hundred. No. 2, $3.50 
per hundred. 


CHATELAIN.—Folk-tales of Angola. By 
Heli Chatelain, late United States Com- 
mercial Agent at Loanda, Angola, West 


Africa. With two Maps and several Mel- 
odies. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. 
$3.00, net. 


Cuurcu.—Oliver Cromwell. A History. 
Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with 
Extracts from his Letters and Speeches, 
and an Account of the Political, Religious, 
and Military Affairs of England during his 
Time. By Samuel Harden Church. With 
Portrait and Plans of Marston Moor and 
Naseby. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 8vo. 
$3.00. 


CLemens. — Tom Sawyer Abroad. By 
Huck Finn. Edited by Mark Twain. 
With 28 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
(Charles L. Webster & Co.) Square 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 240. $1.50. 


Commons.—Social Reform and the Church. 
By John R. Commons, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Social Science, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Secretary of the American Institute 
of Christian Sociology. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Richard T. Ely. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
176. 75 cents. 


Cooxe.—The History and Song of Debo- 
rah (Judges 1V and V). By the Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer at St. 
John’s and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Pamphlet. pp. 57. 
50 cents, met. 


Curtis. -— Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. With Photogravure 
Portrait. (Harper & Bros.) 3 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops. $3.50 
per volume. 


DAHLGREN.—-South Mountain Magic. By 
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Mrs. M. V. Dahlgren. (John Murphy & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Dana.—According to Season. Talks about 
the Flowers in the Order of their Appear- 
ance in the Woods and the Fields. By 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 16mo. 75 cents. 


Davipson.--A Random Itinerary. With 
a Ballad. By John Davidson. A volume 
of Essays with frontispiece and title-page 
designed by Lawrence Housman. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 8vo. $1.50. 


Davis.—The Exiles and other Stories. 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Bros.) 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


— Our English Cousins. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


DAawBARN.—An Aid to Materia Medica. 
By Robert H. M. Dawbarn, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Anatomy, New York Polyclinic. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Woolsey 
Hopkins, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
16mo. $1.25. 


Dawson.—The Science of the Earth. Some 
Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Origin of the World,” 
etc. Illustrated. (Harper & Bros.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


De.sos.—Lectures Maritimes. A French 
Reading-book for the Use of Naval Cadets 
on Board H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.’ By Leon 
Delbos, Instructor in French, H.M.S. 
‘Britannia.’ Britannia Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 144. 
65 cents, met. 


—— Introduction to Commercial Spanish. 
By Leon Deibos, Author of ‘ Lectures 
Maritimes”’ and Instructor on H.M.S. 
‘Britannia.’ Elementary Commercial Class- 
books, edited by James Gow, Litt.D., Head- 
master of the High School, Nottingham. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
205. $1.00, net. 


Depew. — Life and Later Speeches of 
Chauncey M. Depew. With new Portrait 
by Sarony. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top. $2.50. Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies, half 
leather, $6.00. 


—— Orations and After-Dinner Speeches 
of Chauncey M. Depew. (Uniform with 
the Above, a New Edition.) With Por- 
trait. (Cassell Publishing Co.) $8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. The two volumes in 
a box, per set, $5.00. 


Dosson.—Proverbs in Porcelain. Large- 
paper Edition, to which is added ‘‘Au 
Revoir,” a dramatic vignette by Austin 
Dobson, With Illustrations by Bernard 


Partridge. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $12.00, 
net. 


Dovusiepay. — Just Plain Folks. By E. 
Stillman Doubleday. (The Arena Pub- 
cea Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 

1.25. 


Dovuctas.—In the King’s Country. A 
Christian Endeavor Story. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. (Lee & Shepard.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Down1£.—Clinical Manual for the Study 
of Diseases of the Throat. By James 
Walker Downie, M.B. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 268. $2.50. 


DovLe. — Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated. (Har- 
per & Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


DrysDALE.—The Mystery of Abel Fore- 
finger. By William Drysdale. Illustrated. 
Harper’s Young People Series. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth, ornamental. 
$1.25. 


A Duel at Dawn, and A Millionaire’s 
Trials. Two newdramas. (P. J. Kenedy.) 
12mo. Paper cover. pp. 46. 25 cents. 


Durry.—The Patriot Parliament of 1689. 
With an Introduction by Charles Gavan 
Duffy. (P. J. Kenedy.) 16mo. Paper 
cover. pp. 267. 50 cents. 


Dunn.—Red Cap and Blue Jacket. A 
Story of the Times of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Geo. Dunn, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Durer.—The Little Passion of Albert 
Diirer. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. The wood-cuts from stereotypes 
of the original blocks, now in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum; the frontis- 
piece from Diirer’s portrait of himself in 
the Pinakothek at Munich. Limited edi- 
tion. Zx Libris Series. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo, Printed on Japanese vellum. 
$6.00, net. 


E..icott.—Plain Introductions to Books 
of the Old and New Testaments. Edited 
by the Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. (Cassell 
Publishing Co.) 2 vols. ramo. Cloth. 
Each, $1.00. The set in a box, $2.00. 


Farjeon.—A Fair Jewess. By B. L. Far- 
jeon. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
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Fretp.—The Barbary Coast. By Henry 
M. Field. Illustrated. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 8vo. $2.00. 


























FINLAYSON. — Essays, Addresses, and 
Lyrical Translations. By the late 
Thomas Campbell Finlayson, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Rusholme Congregational Church, 
Manchester. With a Biographical Sketch 
by A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., Litt.D., Owens 
College, Manchester. With a Portrait. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
PP. 340. $3.00. 



























































FiskE.—The War of Independence. By 
John Fiske. With a Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. Fiske, and Index and Maps. No. 
62 (a double number) of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
I2mo. Paper, 30 cents, wet. Cloth, 4o 
cents, met. 


















































FLETCHER.—Public Libraries in America. 
By William I. Fletcher, M.A., Librarian of 
Amherst College. With Illustrations of 
Noted Libraries and Librarians. Columbian 
Knowledge Series, No. Il. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 



































— Library Classification. By William 
I, Fletcher, M.A. Reprinted with altera- 
tions, additions, and an ‘Index from his 
Public Libraries in America. (Roberts 
Brothers.) Thin 8vo. Limp covers. 
$1.00. 






































Fortier.—Louisiana Studies: Literature, 
Customs and Dialects, History and Educa- 
tion. By Alcée Fortier, Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in Tulane 
University of Louisiana. (F. F. Hansell 
& Bro.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 307. $1.50. 



































Fow.er.—Portrait and Figure Painting. 
By Frank Fowler, Author of ‘* Drawing in 
Charcoal and Crayon,” ‘‘Oil Painting,” 
etc. With three colored Plates by the 
Author. (Cassell Publishing Co.) Quarto, 
Cloth. $2.00 


Francis.—The Story of Dan. By M. E. 
Francis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Cloth. 
16mo. $1.25. 


GARDENER.—An Unofficial Patriot. By 
Helen H. Gardener. (The Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


GARDNER. — The Fortunes of Margaret 
Weld. By Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner. (The 
Arena Publishing Co.) Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


GARDNER. — The Origin of the Lord’s 
Supper. A Historical Inquiry. By Percy 
Gardner, Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pamphlet. pp. 22. 35 cents, met, 
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GARNETT.—Poems. By Richard Garnett, 
LL.D. With Title and False Title by 


Illingsworth May. (Copeland & Day.) 
8vo. $1.50. 


GaTEs.— Selections from the Essays of 
Francis Jeffrey. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Lewis E. Gates, In- 
structor in English in Harvard University. 

he Atheneum Press Series. (Ginn & Co.) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 213. $1.00. 


GEMMIGER.—F lowers of Mary. Addresses 
in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By 
Rev. Louis Gemmiger, (John Murphy 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Girrorp.—The Catechetical Lectures of 


Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem. By 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford. Select Ora- 
tions of St. Gregory Nazianzen. By 
Charles Gordon Browne and James 
Edward Swallero. Vol. VII, Second 
Series, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
(The Christian Literature Co.) Imperial 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 498. $4.00. 


GumaAn.—On the Organization and Afiili- 


ation of Charities and Preventive Work 
among the Poor: Papers read at the 
International Congress of Charities at 
Chicago. Edited with an Introduction by 
President D. C. Gilman. (The Johns 
fo Press.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 400. 
1.50. 


GLAZEBROOK.—Heat and Light. An Ele- 


mentary Text-book, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. 
Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Di- 
rector of the Cavendish Laboratory, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals: Physical Series. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 207. $1.40, met. 


Gore.—The Incarnation of the Son of God. 


Bampton Lectures for the year 1891. By 
Rev. Charles Gore, editor of ‘‘Lux 
Mundi.” New Edition, (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 12mo. $1.50. 


GossE.—The Jacobean Poets. By Edmund 


Gosse. University Series. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 12mo. $1.00, net. 


Goven.—Principles of English Composi- 


tion through Analysis and Synthesis. 
A Text-book for the Senior Classes of 
Elementary Schools and for Pupil-teach- 
ers. By P. Goyen, Inspector of Schools, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
123. 60cents, met. Key, $1.25, net. 


GrAETZ.—History of the Jews. By Pro- 


fessor H. Graetz. Vol. III. From the 
Completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
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(500 C. E.) to the Banishment of the Jews 
from England new C. E.). (The Jewish 
Publication Society, of America.) pp. 675. 
$3.00 per volume. 


GraAHAM.—Santa Teresa. Being some 
Account of her Life and Times, together 
with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. 
By Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. With 
Portraits. (Macmillan & Co.) 2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth extra. $10.00, 


Gray—Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by 
Jane Loring Gray. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth. pp 
838. $4.00. 


Green.—Town Life in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. J. R. Green. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 2 vols.,in box. 8vo. Cloth. 
$5. OO, net. 


Green.—A Short History of the English 
People. By J. R. Green. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 
Miss Kate Norgate. In four volumes. 
With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numer- 
ous Illustrations. (Harper & Bros.) Royal 
8vo. ger cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops. rvol. Vols. I, II, and 
III now a ol. IV in press. 


Greene.—Green Pastures: Being Choice 
Extracts from the Works of Robert Greene, 
M.A. of both Universities, 1560(?)}-1592. 
Made by Alexander B. Grosart. (A. C. 
= Co.) 24mo. Cloth. pp. 173. 

1.25. 


GREENHILL.—A Treatise on Hydrostatics. 
By Alfred George Greenhill, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Artillery College, Wool- 
wich, England. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 536. $1.90, met. 


Ha.fvy.—Parisian Points of View. By 
Ludovic Halévy. The Translation by 
Edith V. B. Matthews. An Introduction 
by Brander Matthews. Odd Number Se- 
ries. With Portrait. (Harper & Bros.) 
16mo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.00. 


HAmILton.—Modern Scientific Whist. By 
C. D. P. Hamilton. With numerous Dia- 
grams and Illustrations. (Brentano’s.) 
I2mo. Cloth. pp. 600. $1.25. 


Harpy.—Life’s Little Ironies. A Set of 
Tales ; with some Colloquial Sketches en- 
titled ‘A Few Crusted Characters.” By 
Thomas Hardy. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.25. 


arying Moods. By Be- 
Authorized American 


HarRADEN.—In V. 
atrice Harraden, 


Edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARRADEN.—Ships that Pass in the Night. 
The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co.) 12mo. 
T. pp. 147. 25 cents, 


Harris.—Four Lectures on the Western 
Text of the New Testament. By J. 
Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (Dubl.), Fel. 
low of Clare College and Lecturer on Pa- 
leography in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 96. $1.25, set. 


Hayes. — Lessons on Higher a 
With an Appendix on the Nature of Math- 


ematical Reasoning. By Ellen Hayes, 
Professor of Mathematics in Wellesley 
College. Revised Edition. (J. S. Cushing 
& Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 96. 


Hetm.—Between Two Forces. By Flora 
Helm. (The Arena Publishing Co.) Pa- 
per, socents. Cloth, $1.25. 


Hentz.—Ernest Linwood. By 
line Lee Hentz. 
I2mo. 


16mo. 


rs. Caro- 
(G. W. Dillinghos. ) 
Paper covers. pp. 467. 25 cents. 


Hexron.—The Missionary Society. By 
Professor George D. Herron. (Fleming 
} Revell Co.) r2mo. Cloth. pp. 158. 

1,00, 


Hirscu.—The Crucifixion from a 
Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. 
(Bloch 7 Co.) Paper. pp. 50. 


HorrMan.—The Sphere of the State; or, 
The People as a Body Politic. With 
Special Consideration of Certain Present 
Problems. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Union 
— {(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. 

1.50. : 


Hore.—Addresses Spoken to Working 
Men from Pulpit and Platform. By £ 
Reynolds Hole, Dean’ of Rochester. 
gg Whittaker.) 1z2mo. Cloth. 
1.50. 


ewish 
irsch, 
25 cents. 


Ho.LpsworTH.—Joanna Traill, Spinster. 
By Annie E. Holdsworth. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co.) Cloth. pp. 210. 
$1.25. 


Hotmes.—Edith Lyle. By Mary J. Holmes. 
(G. W. Dillingham.) 12mo. Paper covers. 
Pp. 420. 25 cents. 


Homer.—The Twenty-fourth Book of the 
Iliad. Edited with Notes, Introduction, 
and Vocabulary by Walter Leaf, Litt.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and M. A. Bayfield, M.A., Head-master of 
Christ College, Brecon. Macmillan's Ele 


I2mo. 
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mentary Classics. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
16mo. 


Cloth. pp. 101. 40 cents, met. 


Horre.—The Prisoner of Zenda: Being the 
History of Three Months in the Life of an 
English Gentleman. By Anthony Hope. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) Small 16mo. Buck- 
ram. pp. 226. 75 cents. 


Hoprin.—Sermons on Faith, Hope, and 
Love, with Hore Homiletice. By Prof, 
as. M. Hoppin, of Yale College. Second 
dition, revised and enlarged. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) Small &vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Howatt.—The Children’s Pew. A Year’s 
Sermons and Parables for the Young. By 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (Thomas Whit- 
taker.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


HusparD.—Forbes of Harvard. A Story 
of College Life in the Early Fifties. By 
Elbert Hubbard. (The Arena Publishing 
Co.) Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


HucuEs.—The Magneto Hand Telephone. 
By Norman Hughes. Illustrated. (Spon 
; Chamberlain). 12mo. Cloth. pp. 80. 

1,00. 


Hume.—An Enquiry concerning the Hu- 
man Understanding, and an E 


nquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals. 
By David Hume. Reprinted from the 
Posthumous Edition of 1777, and edited, 
with an Introduction, comparative Tables 
of Contents, and an Analytical Index, by 
L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of University College, Oxford. (Mac- 
millan & Co. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 349. 
$2.00, met. 


Hutton.—Criticisms on Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers. Selected from 
the ‘‘ Spectator.” By Richard Holt Hut- 
ton, M.A. (London), Fellow of University 
College, London. Lversley Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 2vols. 12mo. $3.00. 


IRELAND.—The Church and the Age. By 
Mt. Rev. John Ireland, D.D. (John 
Murphy & Co.) 8vo. Paper. 15 cents. 


Iveracu. —Christianity and Evolution. 
By James Iverach, M.A., D.D., Professor 
in the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 16mo. Cloth. 75 
cents, ez. 


JeRROLD.—Bon-mots of Samuel Foote and 
Theodore Hook. Edited by Walter Jer- 
rold. With Grotesques by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. (Macmillan & Co.) 18mo. Bound 
in linen extra, gilt top. pp. I92. 75 
cents. 


Jounson.—The Gardener’s Dictionary. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and con- 


siderably Enlarged by C. H. Wright, 
F.R.M.S., and D. Dewar, Curator of the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden. To be com- 
pleted in 8 Parts. Parts VI and VII, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Paper covers, 
Each, 40 cents. 


Jonzs.—A Treatise on the Law of Mort- 

s of Real Property. By Leonard A. 

ones, Esq. Fifth Edition, 1894, revised 

and enlarged by the addition of several 

thousand Cases. In 2 volumes. (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. 920 pp. each, 
Law sheep. $12.00, net. 


Jones.—A Chorus of Faith as heard in the 
Parliament of Religions. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Secretary of the Gen, Com- 
mittee of the Parliament. (Unity Pub. 
Co.) Cloth. 8vo. pp. 334. $1.25. 


—— Death as a Friend and Selfishness of 
Grief. Two Sermons by J. L. Jones. 
(Unity Pub. Co.) Paper. 12mo. pp. 20. 
5 cents each. 


—— The Seven Great Religious Teachers: 
Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 
Jesus, and Mohammed, By J. L. Jones. 
(Unity Pub. Co.) Seven Numbers. Paper. 
12mo. 75 cents per set, in case. 


Keitn.—’Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


KeE._occ.—Elementary Psychology. By 
A. M. Kellogg. (E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
16mo. 25 cents. 


Kinc.—Cadet Days. By Capt. Charles 
King, U.S.A. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Knicut. — By Moorland and Sea. By 
Francis A. Knight, Author of “ By Leafy 
Ways,” *‘ Idylls of the Field,” etc. Illus- 
trated by the Author. (Roberts Brothers.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 215. $1.50. 


Lanc.—Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics. 
By O. H. Lang. (E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
I2mo. 25 cents. 


Lawyers’ Reports Annotated. Digest of 
Volumes I to XX, inclusive, with full Index 
to Notes and Table of Cases reported. 
(The Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Law sheep. $5.00, 
net, 


Leavitt.—Our Money Wars. By Samuel 
Leavitt. (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


Lecxrey.—Green Graves in Ireland. A De- 
scription of Ireland’s Beautiful Cemeteries. 
By Walter Leckey. (John Murphy & Co.) 
16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 
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Lee.— Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXVIII. 
Milman—More. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 455. $3.75. 


Le GALLIENNE.—English Poems. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. Third Edition. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 8vo. $1.50. 


— Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Author of ‘‘The Religion of a 
Literary Man,” ‘* George Meredith: Some 
Characteristics,” etc., etc. With Portrait. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. $1.00. 


LELAND. — Elementary Metal Work. A 
Practical Manual for Amateurs and for 
Use in Schools. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland, late Director of Industrial Art 
Work in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
Author of ‘Leather Work,” etc. With 
many Cuts. (Macmillan & Co.) Small 
uarto. Ornamental cover. pp. III. 
1.50. Contents: Bent Iron or Strip 
Work; Flat Sheet Metal Work; Moulded 
Sheet Metal Work; Repoussé or Embossed 
Metal Work; Ornamental Silver Work; 
Nail, Scale, and Stencil Work. 


LeonARD. —A Book of Prayer for the 
Church and the Home. With Selections 
from the Psalms. Prepared by Charles H. 
Leonard, D.D. (Universalist Publishing 
House.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 194. 75 
cents. 


LoncrELLow.—Samuel Longfellow. Vol. 
I. Memoir and Letters. Vol. II. Essays 
and Sermons. Edited by Joseph May. 
With a Portrait. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Gilt top. $1.50 each. 


Loomis.—Wayside Sketches. By Eben J. 
Loomis. (Roberts Brothers.) 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Louw.—A Handbook of Gold — By 
Henry Louis, Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, Fellow of the Geological 
Society, Fellow of the Institute of Chem- 
istry of Great Britain, Member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
etc., etc. With numerous Cuts. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Buckram 
extra. pp. 504. $3.25, met. 


Lovett.—James Gilmour and his Boys. 
Edited by R. Lovett. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 200. $1.25. 


LoweLL. — Letters of James Russell 
Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
With Three Photogravure Portraits. (Har- 
per & Bros.) 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $8.00. Three-quarter 
calf, $12.50. (In a box.) 


Lummis.—The Land of Poco Tiempo. By 
C. F. Lummis. Illustrated. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 8vo. $2.50. 


Lyncu.—A Dead Man’s Step. By Law- 
rence L, Lynch (E. Murdoch Van Deventer). 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) 12mo. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


LytreL_ton.—College and University Ser- 
mons. By the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Temple Lyttelton, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, 
Manchester; late Master of Selwyn Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Macmillan Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 327. $1.75. 


Lytron.—Selected Poems. By the Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). New Edition. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 426. $3.00. 


MacFartanz.—A Clinical Manual. A 
Guide to the Practical Examination of the 
Excretions and the Blood; for the Use of 
Physicians and Students. By Andrew 
MacFarlane, A.B., M.D. Fully Tlustrased, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. Cloth. 

1.50. 


MACKINTOSH.—The Natural History of the 
Christian Religion: being a Study of the 
Doctrine of Jesus as developed from 
a and converted into Dogma. By 

illiam Mackintosh, M.A., D.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 607. 
$3.75. 


Mactay.—A History of the United States 
Navy from 1775 to 1894. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M. With Technical 
Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. With numerous 
Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. (D. 
gppicton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 557. 
3.50. 


Matory.—Le Morte d’Arthur. 
Thomas Malory, Knt. The Introduction 
by Professor Rhys. The Designs by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Vol. II, Part I. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 4to. Paper covers. $1.00. 
Also an edition on hand-made paper. 
$3.00, net. 


Martin. —The Inventions, Researches, 
and Writings of Nikola Tesla: with 
Special Reference to his Work in Poly- 
phase Currents and High Potential Light- 
ing. Thomas Commerford Martin, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Electrical Engineer”; Past- 
President American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. (The Electrical Engineer.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 496. 


MATHER. — Two Great Scotsmen : 
Brothers William and 
By George R. Mather, M. 


By Sir 


the 
ohn Hunter. 
.» F.F.P.SCG 
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With five Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, four 














Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 
Feap. 4to. Buckram. pp. 251. $3.50, 
net. 











Matruews.—This Picture and That. A 


























Comedy. By Brander Matthews. Har- 
"s Black and White Series. (Harper & 
ros.) Illustrated. 32mo. loth. 50 





cents. 


— Studies of the Stage. By Brander 
Matthews. With Portrait. Harper's 
American Essayists. (Harper & Bros.) 
16mo, Cloth. : 


Maurice.—The Acts of the Aposties. A 
Course of Sermons by the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 348. $1.25. 


McDermott.—The New Spirit of the Na- 
tion. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Martin McDermott. (P. J. Kenedy.) 
16mo. Papercover. pp. 224. 50 cents. 


McLaucuHuiin.—Studies in Medieval Life 
and Literature. By E. T. McLaughlin, 
late Professor of Belles-Lettres, Yale Uni- 


versity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. 
$1.25. 











































































































MEAGHER and De Brossizres,—All for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Translated by 
Mrs. Thomas Meagher and Miss A. De 
Blossiéres. (P. J. Kenedy.) 24mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 412. 50 cents. 


Mette. — The Contemporary French 
Writers. Selections from the French 
Writers of the Second Part of the roth 
Century. With Literary Notices, and His- 
torical, Geographical, Etymological, Gram- 
matical, and Explanatory Notes. By Mile, 
Rosine Mellé, Diplomée de l’Académie de 
Paris et de l'Université de France. (Ginn 
& Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 212. 85 cents. 


MeErrmmMAN.— With Edged Tools. By 
Henry Seton Merriman. (Harper & Bros.) 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mériméze.—Colomba. Par Prosper Méri- 
mée, Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by G. Eugéne Fasnacht, late Assistant 
Master at Westminster School. Macmil- 
lan’s Foreign Classics. (Macmillan & Co,) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 240. 60 cents, met. 


Mires.—The Poets and the Poetry of the 
Century. A Popular Encyclopedia of 
Modern Poetry, covering the area of 
Greater Britain and the limits of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. In 8 vols. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Small 8vo. Per set $12.00. 


Mrtter.—The Building of the City Beau- 
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tiful. By Joaquin Miller. 


(Stone & Kim- 
ball.) 


16mo. Cloth. pp. 196. $1.50. 


MiLLer.—An Outline of Qualitative Analy- 
sis. By Dr. John A, Miller. (The Scien- 
ae Publishing Company.) Cloth. pp. 58, 

1.50. 


MILLER and OcpEn. — Sunday-school 
. By J. R. Miller and R. C, 
Ogden. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 12mo, 


Half-cloth. pp. 56. 35 cents. 

MITCHELL.—Poems. By Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.25. 


Moses.—The Sabbath-school Hymnal. A 
Selection of Songs, Services, and Responses 
for Jewish Sabbath-schools and Homes. 
Arranged by Isaac S. Moses, (Bloch & 
Co.) 8vo. pp. 200, 50 cents, 


ugwum By One of Them. (The Arena 
Publishing Co.) Paper, socents. Cloth, 
1.25. 


Murray.—A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many 
scholars and men of science. Pages 345 
to 488. Everybody—Ezod. (Forming 
Part of Vol. III.) By Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A. Oxon., sometime President of the 
Philological Society. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Folio. In temporary pasteboard covers. 
$1.25, net. 


Murray.—In Direst Peril. By David 
Christie Murray, Author of “‘ Time’s Re- 


venges,” etc. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


NEEDHAM. —Broken Bread for Serving 
Disciples. By G.C. and Mrs. Needham. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Pp. 224. $1.00. 


NevapA.—A Marriage above Zero. By 
Nevada. (G. W. Dillingham.) 12mo. 
Paper. pp. 280. 50 cents. 


Ocprn.—Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
By Robert C. Ogden. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) r2mo. Half-cloth. pp. 40. 35 cents. 


O’Grapy.—The Bog of Stars and other 
Tales of Elizabethan Ireland. By Standish 
O’Grady. (P. J. Kenedy.) 16mo. Paper. 
pp. 180. 50 cents. 


O’Ne1Lt.—The Roman Catholic Religion, 

Reason and Science. A Practical State- 
ment of the Intimate Relation existing be- 
tween Religion, Reason, and Science. By 
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Themas O'Neill. (John Murphy & Co.) 
32mo, Cloth, 40 cents. Paper, 20 cents. 


OsLER.—Re on T id Fever. B 
William ec AY Ly sow thei of bd 


Principles and Practice of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University and Physician 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. With four 
Charts. Zhe Johns Hopkins Hospital Re 
ports, (The Johns Hopkins Press.) Large 
8vo. pp. 167. $1.00. 


Orrotencuit.—A Modern Wizard. By 
Rodrigues Ottolengui, Author of ‘‘An 
Artist in Crime,” ‘‘ A Conflict of Evidence,” 
etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Pace. — Pastime Stories. 
Nelson Page. Illustrated. 
Bros.) Post 8vo. Cloth. 


Papers of the Jewish Women’s Congress, 
held in Chicago, in connection with the 
World’s Fair Parliament of Religions. 
(The Jewish Publication Society of 
America.) pp. 268. $1.00. 


Partripce.—Art for America. By William 
Ordway Partridge. (Roberts Brothers.) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 192. $1.00. Contents: 
The True Education and the False; An 
American School of Sculpture; The Out- 
look for Sculpture in America; Manhood 
in Art; The Relation of the Drama to 
Education; Goethe as a Dramatist. 


Pasquier.—The Pasquier Memoirs. The 
Revolution; The Consulate; The Empire. 
Edited by Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier. With 
Portraits. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) In 3 
vols. 8vo. Vol. II, 1812-1814, now 
ready, $2.50. Vol. I, 1789-1812, $2.50. 


PATTERSON.—History of the English Bible. 
By T. Harmon Patterson, D.D. _Illus- 
trated. (American Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
Gilt tops. I2mo. pp. 280. $1.25. 


PauLLt.—Aschenbrédel. A Child Sketch. 
By Mrs. George A. Paull. Illustrated. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 12mo. Cloth. 50 
cents. 


Pepys. — The Diary of Samuel Pe 
M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed 
from the shorthand manuscript in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M.A., late Fellow and President of the 
College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited with Additions by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A. Vol. IV. With 4 Illustrations. 
(Macmillan & Co.) t2mo. Cloth. pp. 424. 
$:.50, net. Limited large-paper edition 
(sold only in sets). 8vo. Paper label. 
$5.00, net. 


By Thomas 
Gttaen & 


Puyre.—7000 Words Often Mispronoun- 
ced. A complete Handbook of Difficulties 
in English Pronunciation, including an 
unusually large number of Proper Names 
and Words from Foreign Languages. By 
W. H. P. Phyfe. Third Edition (twenty- 


fourth thousand), carefully revised, with a 
Supplement of 1400 Additional Words. 
&: P. Putnam’s Sons.) 16mo. Cloth. 
1.00. 


Prerson.—In Full Armor ; or, The Disciples 
Equipped for Conflict with the Devil. 4 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 12mo. Paper. pp. 35. 25 
cents. 


—— The Bible in Private and Public. 


B 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 12mo. Paper. pp. 50. 25 
cents. 


PLunKETT. — Josiah Gilbert Holland. A 
Memoir. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 12mo. §1.50. 


Price.—Index to Local Legislation in 
Pennsylvania from 1700 to 1892; to- 
gether with an Index to the Titles of Cor- 
porations organized by Special Acts and 
to all Laws relating thereto. Compiled 
by Giles D. Price. (T. & J. W. Johnson 
& Co.) Royal 8vo. Law sheep. pp. 
1032. $8.00, met. 


Proceedings of the American 


ical Association. I. Preliminary Meet- 
ing: Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
1892. II. First Annual Meeting: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1892. III. Second Annual Meeting: Co- 
lumbia College, New York, 1893. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Pamphlet. pp. 29. 25 
cents. 


ProTHERO.— Select Statutes and other 
Constitutional Documents Illustrative 
of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
Edited by G. W. Prothero, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 


& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 464. $2.60, 
net, 


ProtTuEero. — Life and Letters of Dean 
Stanley. By R. E. Prothero, with the co- 
operation of Dean Bradley. Second Edi- 
tion. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

8.00. 


PutnaM.—On the Offensive. An Army 
Story. By George I. Putnam. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 12mo. $1.25. 


Quintus Curtius.—Selections from 
tus Curtius. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners, with Vocabulary, Notes, and Ex- 
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ercises. Edited by F. Coverley Smith. 
Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 141. 


40 cents, set. 


Risot.—The Diseases of the Will. By 
Th. Ribot. Authorized Translation from 
the eighth French edition, by Merwin Marie 
Snell. (The Open Court Publishing Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 134. 75 cents. 


Rosinson and WALL.—The Gun-bearer. A 
War Novel. By Edward A. Robinson and 
George A. Wall, Authors of ‘‘ The Disk,” 
etc. Illustrated by James Fagan. (Robert 
Bonner’s Sons.) 12mo. pp. 300. Cloth, 
$1.25. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sa.tus.—The Bayadere,and other Sonnets. 
By Francis Saltus Saltus. Limited Letter- 
press Edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
8vo. Half morocco, gilt top. $2.50. 


Sawyer.—David and Abigail. By B. F. 
Sawyer. (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 5ocents. Cloth, $1.25. 


Scuuttze.—Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the Eskimo Language of Northwestern 
Alaska, Koskoquin District. By Au- 
gustus Schultze, D.D., President Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, Pa. (The Moravian 
Publication Office.) 


Scott.—The Betrothed and The Highland 
Widow. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Illustrated by Godfrey C. Hindley. 
Waverley Novels. Dryburgh Edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) In 25 vols. Vol. XIX. 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 497. $1.25. 
Limited large-paper edition. $5.00, et. 


— Woodstock; or, The Cavalier. A 
Tale of the Year 1651. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo, 
Cloth, double columns. pp. 196. 40 cents. 


ae cor ttiometer Pom ‘ Senta 
Botany (Flowering ts). By Dukin- 
field Henry Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., 
F.G.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell 
Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. With 
113 Figures. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 288. $1.00, met. 


SELIGMAN.—Progressive Taxation in The- 
ory and Practice. By Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. (American Eco- 
nomic Association, Ithaca, N. Y.) 8vo. 
pp. 222. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Tempest. The Two 

Gentlemen of Verona. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 
ies, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M.A. The 
Temple Shakespeare. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Square 18mo. Cloth extra, flexible covers, 
45 cents each. Paste-grain roan, 65 cents 
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each. Teachers’ edition with broad mar. 
gins, 65 cents each. 


— Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. 
The Winter’s Tale. Being Vols. XIII. 
and XIV. of the Zdition de Luxe , The 


eee Shakespeare,” Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. (Mactnillan & Co.) Su- 


ete or 8vo. On hand-made paper. 
und in Irish linen. Each, $2.00, net. 
Sold only in sets. 


SHaw. — The Book of Revelation. A 
Course of Sermons by Rev. Frederick 
Shaw, M.A., late Vicar of Fen Drayton, 
St. Ives, Hunts. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 553. $2.25, net. 

Snive_y.—Parish Lectures on the Prayer 
Book. By Wm. A. Snively, D.D. Cheap 


edition. (Thomas Whittaker.) 12mo. 
Paper. 50 cents. 
SPALDING.—The Middle Ages. A Series 


of Four Lectures. By Mt. Rev. Archbishop 
Spalding, D.D. (John Murphy & Co.) 
Octavo. Bds. 50 cents, met. 


Spenser.—The Poet of Poets. The Love 
Verse from the Minor Poems of Edmund 
Spenser. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 24mo. Cloth. 
pp. 228. $1.25. 


Sp1nozA.—Ethic : Demonstrated in Geomet- 
rical Order, and divided into five Parts, 
which treat (1) of God; (2) of the Nature 
and Origin of the Mind; (3) of the Nature 
and Origin of the Affects; (4) of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects; 
(5) of the Power of the Intellect, or of Hu- 
man Liberty. Translated from the Latin 
of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hale White; 
Translation revised by Amelia Hutchinson 
Stirling, M.A. (Edin.). Second edition, 
revised and corrected, with new Preface. 

acmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 297. 
2.25, net. 


SPRINGSTEED.—The E Waitress. A 
Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining- 
room. By Anne Frances Springsteed. 
(Harper & Bros.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Statesman’s Year-book. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1894. Edited by J. 
Scott Keltie, Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Thirty-first 
Annual Publication. Revised after Official 
Returns. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 1152. $3.00. 


Steet.—The Flower of Forgiveness, and 
Other Stories. By Flora Annie Steel, 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.” 12mo. 
Cloth extra) $1.00. 
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STEPHEN.—Hours in a Library. Literary 
Essays. By Leslie Stephen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
3 vols. $4.50. 


Srevens.—Sources of the Constitution of 
the United States considered in Rela- 
tion to Colonial and English His \ 
By C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Edin. ). tamo. Cloth. $1.50, met. 


Stocxton.—Ardis Claverdon. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
12mo. $1.50. 


STODDARD. — Beyond the Rockies. A 
Spring Journey in California. By Dr. 
Charles A. Stoddard, Editor of the ‘‘ Ob- 
server.” (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) Illus- 
trated. 12mo. $1.50. 


STRACHAN-Davipson. — Cicero, and the 
Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, M.A., Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Heroes of the Nations 
Series, Vol. X. Illustrated. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Tass.—Poems. By John B. Tabb. With 
Cover and Ornaments designed 4 George 
Edward Barton. (Copeland Day.) 
Square 12mo. Cloth and gold, $1.00. 


Tarr.—Greenhouse Construction. A Com- 
lete Manual on the Building, Heating, 
Voatilatiag, and Arrangement of Green- 
houses, and the Construction of Hotbeds, 

| Frames, and Plant Pits. By L. R. Taft, 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Illustrated. (Orange Judd Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 208. $1.50. 


TAYLor.—Maximilian and Carlotta. A 
Study of Imperialism. By John M. Tay- 
lor. A dramatic narrative of the attempt 
of Napoleon III. to set Maximilian on the 
throne of Mexico. Illustrated. (G. P. 

* Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. $1.75. 


The Jewish Question and the 
the Jews. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


THompPson. —Poems. ee Francis Thomp- 
son. With Cover and Frontispiece by 
Lawrence Housman. Third Edition. 
(Copeland & Day.) Square 8vo. $1.50. 


Tuomson.— Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. By Sir William Thomson 
« (Baron Kelvin), P.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., 
etc,, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Nature 
Series. In three volumes. Vol. II. Geol- 


Mission of 
Harper & Bros.) Post 8vo. 


ogy and General Physics. With Illustra- 

tions. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. pp. 599. $2.00. 

(Vols. I and III have already been pub- 
lished.) 


Tuucypives.—The Fall of Platza and the 
Plague at Athens. From Thucydides 
II. and III. Edited for the Use of Be- 

inners by W. T. Sutthery, M.A., formerly 
ibitioner of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and A. S. Graves, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Masters in Felsted School, With Map, 
Exercises, Notes, Appendices, and Vocab- 
ulary. LZilementary Classics Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 132. 
40 cents, sez. 


Topp.—Total Eclipses of the Sun. B 
Mabel Loomis Todd. Illustrated. No. I, 
Columbian Knowledge Series, edited by 
Prof, David P. Todd of Amherst College. 
(Roberts Brothers.) r16mo. Cloth. pp. 
244. $1.00. 


Totsto1.—The Kingdom of God is With- 
in You. Christianity not as a Mystic 
Religion but as a New ery, of Life. 
Translated from the Russian of Count Leo 
Tolstoi by Constance Garnett. (Cassell 
Publishing Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


ToMKiINsoN.—The Diary of a Cavalry Of- 
ficer in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns, 1809-1815. By the late 
Lieut-Col. William Tomkinson, 16th Light 
Dragoons. Edited by his son, James Tom- 
kinson. With Portraits and 8vo, 
Cloth. pp. 358. $3.00. 


Torr.—Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr, 
M.A. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 139. $3.00, met. 


Vernon.—Readings on the Inferno of 
Dante, chiefly based on the Commentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Honour- 
able William Warren Vernon, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Edward Moore, 
D.D., Hon. D.Litt. Dublin, Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 2vols. r2mo. Cloth. $12.00, net. 


Von KAntpen.—Methods of Pathological 
Histology. = C. von Kahiden, Assistant 
Professor of Pathology in the University 
of Freiburg. Translated and Edited by 
H. Morley Fletcher, M.A., M.D., Cantab, 
M.R.C.P., ete. With an Introduction b 
G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. (Macmillan 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 171. $1.40, set. 


Wacner.—Courage. By Charles Wagner, 
Author of ‘‘ Youth.” Translated by Cora 
Hamilton Bell. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
I2mo. $1.25. 
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WALKER.—Money, Trade, and Banking. 
7 Joseph H. Walker. New Edition. 
(Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 16mo. 50 
cents. 


WALLACE.—The Logic of Hegel: Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy 
and especially of his Logic. By William 
Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton 
College and Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Second edition, revised and augmented. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
PP- 477. $2.50, met. 


Warp. — Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ The 
History of David Grieve,” etc. In two 
volumes. With a new Portrait of Mrs. 
Ward. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Pol- 
ished buckram extra, in a box. $2.00. 


Warv.—The White Crown and Other 
Stories. By Herbert D. Ward. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. $1.25. 


Watson.— How to Run Engines and 
Boilers. By E. P. Watson. Second Edi- 
tion. (Spon & Chamberlain.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 115. $1.00. 


Weep.— Spraying Crops. Why, When 
and How. By Clarence M. Weed, D.Sc., 
Professor in the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Second 


(Revised) Edition. 
Judd Co.) 16mo. 
130. 25 cents. 


Illustrated. (Orange 
Paper covers. pp. 


Wert.—The Religion of the Future. By 
Rev. S. Weil, (The Arena Publishing Co.) 
Paper, 50cents Cloth, $1.25. 


WestTaLt.—For Honor and Life. By Wil- 
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